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This is a book about advertising. It assumes to indicate 
in orderly fashion what the author believes to be the 
fundamentals of advertising. It does not pretend to be 
a text book for students, or a manual for the advertiser. 
I do not believe I have been able to say the last word up- 
on a great subject, which has but just now become a topic 
for serious discussion and research. Much that is said 
will be repudiated by some practitioners of advertising, 
and doubtless some of it will speedily be disproved. 
There has been no attempt to gather and assimilate the 
writings of others. All here set down is as it lay in my 
mind, stated as simply as may be; the result of many 
years practise and study of advertising, in some of its re- 
lations and developments. 

It is the great disadvantage of this great profession 
that it has practically no literature. There is no book, 
for example, giving the scientific genesis of advertising; 
and there is no book adequately treating of it as a trade. 
There are several interesting books upon phases of ad- 
vertising, chiefly relating to the practise of the art of 
writing advertisements. There are several books the 
titles of which would lead one to assume that they treat 
of the scientific basis of advertising; but they are super- 
ficial and insufficient. Much has been written about ad- 
vertising as it manifests itself, but little about the rela- 
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Preface 

tion it bears to the people who are the purchasers. But 
little in that line will be found here. It is a subject for 
a life-work by a great investigator. 

This book is little more than indicative.^^It seeks to in- 
dicate the nature of advertising, for the purpose of assist- 
ing those who practise it to a truer comprehension of the 
power they have at their command, with some hints as to 
the better manner of utilizing and applying that power. 
Though it may seem that undue importance is attached 
to theory and science, the object is to suggest that science 
and theory are elements of power for the practical work- 
er. There is nothing in these pages which is not appli- 
cable directly to the business of advertising, and in- 
tended to make that business more productive. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the publishers of 
Profitable Advertising and the American Printer for 
permission to use paragraphs from articles written for 
those periodicals, and to several personal and pro- 
fessional friends who have given valuable counsel and 
advice. Without the cooperation of friends the average 
writer's erudition would often sensibly shrink. Especial- 
ly is this true of the advertising field, in which the sum 
of knowledge is as yet chiefly embodied in meager and 
confused reports of that which a few successful prac- 
titioners have accomplished. 

The illustrations inserted, it should be stated, are 
not to illustrate the text near them; nor are they oflFer- 
ed as perfectly exemplifying the principles dealt with. 
They are oflFered as fairly indicative of the better prac- 
tice of the present day. 

[ 10 ] 
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Introduction 



Advertising is the only busiDess wliicli yields a revenue . 
simply for the asking, for, resolved to its simplest ele- 
ments, advertising is asking that many people do spe- ' 
cific things. Looking at the matter in this light, and al- 
lowing the idea to grow and broaden, it becomes appar- 
ent that here is one of the great problems of the times; 
great as a problem of business, and greater as a socio- 
Ic^cal problem. 

What is advertising, and how can it be practised with 
honor and profit? This question ia uppennost in the pub' 
lishing world, and in the world of business that seeks to 
deal with many people. It reaches every business, and 
practically every man in every business. It concerns 
every home in the land, as a home, and every man and 
woman in the land, as men and women. There is not a 
person, who expends even the most modest income for 
the most modest necessities of life, but is affected by ad- 
vertising. It is the one art which interests every person, 
the one profession which enforces its tenets upon all 
who hve, the one business which means profit or loss to 
every individual who earns or spends money. Whether 
we will or not, whether we know it or not, we are all 
dependent, upon advertising, and to each of us it means 
gain or loss. 
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It is this universality of the reach and influence of ad- 
vertising that gives to it an ethical quality not attachable 
to any other business or prof e3sion. It is the fact that it 
affects all that makes of advertising the great opportun- 
ity for enterprise. 

It is not possible to conceive of business, in the modern 
sense, without advertising, in the modern sense. Busi- 
ness is impossible without advertising. It is iippossible 
to buy and impossible to sell, without invoking advertis- 
ing. It would be found almost impossible to live without 
advertising. It is the practical, cold, sordid, vade mecum 
of commerce. It is also the magical source of wealth that 
shames the record of Monte Cristo. It is more magicaf 
in its workings and in its producing than any mythical 
wand of fairy lore. .Aaron^s rod was a crude and feeble 
instrument compared to the well-conducted advertising 
campaign. Midas was an amateur in gathering gold com- 
pared to the advertising campaign skillfully prosecuted; 

It is true that advertising is a two-edged sword. It 
wounds him who is not skillful in handling it. It is con- 
scienceless. It serves him who is its master, for good or 
for ill, as its master chooses. It is no stickler for moral- 
ity, nor for right of any kind. It is an instrument, and it 
is for the man who makes use of it to furnish the con- 
science, the forbearance, the* pity, the mercy. It will 
work for evil as readily as for good, and it will accom- 
plish as much for evil as for good. 

Advertising has come into being as the language did, 
gradually, and in response to the manifest necessity. It 
has not been created, in the sense that some of the more 
exact sciences have been created. It has never been 
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Introduction 

formulated. There are not^three men engaged in ad- 
vertising who would use the same thought in defining it. 
It is not the same to two expert practitioners. It is not 
the same to two classes of publications that print ad- 
vertisements. It is not the same to two great enter- 
prises, each of which owes its greatness to advertising. 
There are few rules governing its practise — it is doubt- 
ful if there ever will be, or can be, a complete code of 
such rules. The highest and truest conception we are 
able to arrive at, with reference to advertising, resolves 
it into personal attributes, based upon and guided by a 
few general principles. It is personality with knowledge 
working upon personality with needs. 

But advertising may be formulated into a science. The 
experience of the great advertisers, and the experience of 
the great failures, may be correlated. Science being the 
formulated results of experience it is evident that adverr 
tising may as easily become a science as ethnology has 
become a science. 

When the day comes that sees advertisers admit that 
their business is a science, and sees them turn to science 
for guidance, the business of advertising will advance in 
efficiency to a point it now touches only in isolated cases. 
It will then be a business that can be predicated with the 
certainty in each specific case that is now possible only in 
isolated instances. 

There is nothing more essentially due to the element 
of chance in advertising than there is in the manufacture 
of cotton goods or the raising of wheat. If a man under- 
stands advertising as a mill superintendent understands 
the manufacture of cotton cloth, he may expect to turn 
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Introduction 

out a merchantable product upon almost as certain a 
cost-and-profit basis. 

Take the elements of good advertising which border 
upon the science of psychology to illustrate what is meant 
by science in advertising. 

It is important to know how the eye acts in reading, 
because we must get our advertisements read. 

It is important to know what is the automatic habit 
of the mind in its reception of a suggestion; that, for 
example, it is bound to act in some fashion, that it cannot 
be indifferent to any proposal submitted to it. It is well 
to know that every advertising proposition entering the 
mind is accepted or rejected; that every advertisement 
that gets read produces a distinct impression, favorable 
or unfavorable. There is no such thing as neutrality in 
the action of the mind. If there is apparent neutrality it 
is the result of the exercise of the judgment ; or more prob- i 
ably a veil hung before the mind by the person, to shield i 
it and to protect the interests of the individual. Back of 
that veil of indifference or neutrality, and even of as- 
sumed ignorance, there is the mind which has acted, has 
decided, and awaits the action of the individual. The en- 
gine has been started ; it is for the individual, the will, to 
throw in the clutch. 

The premises upon which the mind acts come to it 
through the eyes. The eye works automatically, as well 
as the mind, and it is perhaps even more arbitrary. Op- 
tics as it affects advertising is a most fascinating study, 
and a most profitable one. It is well for advertisers to 
know what forms are more agreeable to the eye, and the 
limits of its capacity in different directions and under dif- 
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lik^ electricity. We know something of how electricity 
worits, and we know a little about what it will do ; but we 
do not know what it is. 

We know that advertising is one of the marvels of this 
marvelous age. We know that it has sprung into a won- 
derful development, and that it touches our lives on al- 
most every one of their numerous facets. We know that 
it has developed into a gigantic business, involving the 
expenditure of fabulous sums of money. We know that 
V in its service there are the brightest men of the day, and 

the brightest women; the best business men; the best 
writers, the best artists, the most expert craftsmen. We 
know that it offers the most exalted opportunity, the 
widest and most fertile field for human endeavor. We 
know that the advertiser is one of the greatest of popular 
educators, and one of the chief promoters of human hap- 
; piness, as well as the greatest of business builders. 
What is advertising? 

When we look a fellowman straight in the eyes, and 
tell him that we have something that he ought to possess, 
and ask him to buy it, that is advertising. 
f When we add that we know that that which we have 
I to sell is a good thing, and that we pledge him our sacred 
I word that it is a good thing, that is honest advertising. 
When we consider how we shall tell our fellowman 
about the thing we wish him to buy, that is the science of 
advertising. 

When we carefully consider the science of advertising, 
we perceive that we are attacking a very large, a very 
broad, a very deep problem. 
There are two major premises to deal with: 
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Introduction 

1. The fellowman we are trying to interest: How are 
we to get at him? What are his methods of thought? 
How does he receive what is said to him? 

2. The advertiser, who is to deliver this message to 
this other man: How is he to frame the message so that 
it will be likely to effect his purpose? 

Here is the foundation for our study of advertising. 

Before we burden our minds with methods; before we 
balance the claims of the newspaper against the claims of 
the magazine; before we balance the periodical against 
the street car; before we undertake to estimate the value 
and the place of the advertising novelty, the calendar, 
the booklet, the pamphlet, the brochure, the catalogue, 
the poster, the circular, the typewritten letter — before 
we do anything at all, there stands the man to whom we 
must sell, or sell not at all. 

What about that man ? 

, Do we know him ? 

Do we understand the workings of his mind ? 

Do we know the avenues that lead to his good will? 

Do we know his needs? 

. You know the parable of the sower : 

"Behold a sower went forth to sow; and when he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up: Some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much earth; and forthwith 
they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth: 
And when the sun was up they were scorched ; and be- 
cause they had no root, they withered away. And some 
fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up and choked 
them. But others fell into good ground, and brought 
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Introduction 

forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some 
thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear." 

Here we have a description of the earlier processes and 
effects of advertising, and a clear indication of that way 
by which we are to look for success in the future. We 
have ears to hear the teaching of this parable, and the 
teaching is that good seed must be sown upon good 
ground; as the word is, "into good ground." The teach- 
ing of this parable is not the doctrine of chance. Quite 
the opposite: It is that good ground must be sought, and 
that it must be properly prepared, so that the seed may 
fall into it, and therefore bring forth fruit. 

The advertiser's ground is man, and he must test and 
examine and prepare that ground, according to the nat- 
ure of the advertising seed he has to sow. 

The good farmer does not presume to plant a field to 
corn, or sow it to wheat, until he has tested the soil, and 
ascertained if its chemical constituents are such as will 
promote the growth of com or wheat. Then he feeds the 
soil such particular fertilizer as will strengthen its weak- 
ness and stimulate it to produce. 

So advertisers are bound to study human nature, 
which is their field, to ascertain what seed of advertising 
will be likely to produce the best crop, if they expect 
ever to be able to base their business upon such princi- 
ples as will enable them to predicate their results in mer- 
cantile terms. 

How to study man, with reference to his measure of 
receptivity to advertising, or his willingness to respond 
to it. Is a large topic. 

Our minds are mechanical in their action; more so 
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than has been imagined. The manner in which things 
impress us may be almost exactly ascertained. 

Certain forms have identical effect upon the majority 
of men. Certain combinations of colors may always be 
relied upon to repel, and certain other combinations to 
attract. Certain words, and formations of words, are 
pleasing, and certam others displeasing— not only to in- 
dividuals, but to the majority of individuals. 

This is psychology. 

It is a ponderous word, but it opens wide the door of 
opportunity to the advertiser. It merely relates to the 
study of the mind of man, the instrument we must play 
upon when we advertise. 

This question, of how to get at the man who is to buy, 
leads one far; but the further one goes in the study the 
more interesting it becomes, and the more facility and 
power the advertiser acquires. 

Our major premise leads a long way out of the beaten 
tracks of advertising, but at every step it adds to our 
knowledge of advertising and our power to advertise. It 
leads us up to the plain proposition laid down so long 
ago, and teaches us to vary it somewhat from the origi- 
nal. 

We may honestly say that the most profitable study of 
the advertiser is man; because no man can pursue the 
study of man for the purpose of learning how to sell him 
things without gaining in respect and consideration for 
him, and coming into closer brotherhood with him. 

A man must know his instrument if he is to play upon 
it, his machine if he is to operate it, his ground if he hopes 
for crops from it; and his man if he expects to sell things 
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to him, the need of which he has not yet realized. 

If we carry this idea to its legitimate conclusion, we 
discover that we must revolutionize the theory and prac- 
tice of advertising as it has existed. We have been sow- 
ing advertising seed upon stony ground and among 
thorns; we have been wasting our seed and our eflFort; we 
have been content — wrongly content — with small per- 
centages of return. 

The best argument we have been able to make has 
been that advertising has paid some of the men who have 
spent money for it, in some of the periodicals, and for 
some of the schemes and devices. 

We have never been able to justify the theory of adver- 
tising, apart from the practice of advertising. We have 
never been able to go much further than to assert that 
advertising has proved itself beneficial. Most of our prog- 
ress has been made by walking forward with our faces 
toward the past; and our constructive work has been 
largely based upon what we and others have done. 

It is as clear as daylight that advertisers must be able 
to justify the faith that is in them by other evidence than 
that of their works, and that they must know how to ap- 
ply advertising so that they may not waste seed and ef- 
fort trying to get results from stony and thorny ground. 

These results can be accomplished only through seek- 
ing out the scientific bases of advertising, and by a thor- 
ough study of them. 

Advertisers need to get the utmost benefit from what- 
ever is useful to them. Their profession is emphatically a 
new one. It has not yet been formulated into a science, 
although there is in embryo a science of advertising. Ex- 
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perience is of the utmost value, but It must be based upon 
something more substantial than the progress of an indi- 
vidual from ignorance to a partial knowledge and limited 
efficiency. No science in the world rests upon the experi- 
ence of one generation — nor upon the experience of 
twenty generations. Back of all the arts, all the profes- 
sions, all the sciences, all the crafts, all the trades, there 
is human nature. It rules them all. A knowledge of it is 
essential for the successful practice of any. It is more es- 
sential in the advertising profession than in any other, 
for the reason that advertising is simply the telling to 
many men, by one man, of certain facts that may benefit 
the mass, or in some way minister to the mass. Adver- 
tising is a personal message from one who knows to 
many who are supposed to wish to know. 
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It is one of the conditions of human progress that re- 
sults can be obtained only through the application of 
knowledge as the basis of earnest and devoted work. No 
branch of science, no profession, no calling, yields its 
best to the superficially equipped, to the dilatory, to the 
half- informed. It is the educated enthusiast who reaps I 
the rewards of business, no less than of science, of ethics, ) 
and religion. It is the educated enthusiast who will reap I 
the rewards of the profession of advertising. 

It is not unjust to the men who have made conspicuous 
successes in advertising to note that up to a very recent 
date the labor of the advertising man has been chiefly the 
persuading of business men to begin and prosecute ad- 
vertbing campaigns. That done, the real work of making 
the advertising effective has been delegated to clerks, 
whosechief duties have been todeal with the newspapers, 
the magazines, the billboard owners, the men controlling 
the street-car privileges, and other mediums. After the 
order was secured from the merchant or the manufact- 
urer, the man who knew about rates and could deal 
with the mediums was next in importance. The copy- 
writer was for the most part a literary derelict, one who 
had been through a newspaper experience and was no 
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longer able to cope with the strenuosity of that calling; 
or the copy was prepared by men whose chief duties 
were something else, in their moments of leisure. It is 
only recently that advertising has been considered to 
need the attention of able men, so far as the actual 
working of the campaign was concerned. A too large 
proportion of it is yet handled in the old manner. The 
majority of the big men in. the business are engaged in 
getting the orders and in making terms with the medi- 
ums. 

This condition is changing. It is recognized by the 
progressive men in the business that the solicitor is not 
the big man in the business, but that the big man is the 
man who is able to map out the campaign and prosecute 
it to success. The advertisers are getting educated, and 
are demanding different service and more definite re- 
sults. Above all, business men in general are coming to 
understand what advertising can do for them, and 
the need of the shrewd and high-class solicitor is becom- 
ing subordinated to the need of the man who can make 
and prosecute the campaign. 

Some time business will accept advertising as one of 
its established and proved assets, and then the solicitor, 
as we now know hinf, will disappear, because the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer will understand that they 
must consider advertising to be one of the necessary ele- 
ments of their business, and they will be ready to buy it 
as they buy the other raw material for their output, or 
the goods they intend to sell. This condition is making 
itself manifest, and there are now many concerns that 
do, as a matter of fact, buy their advertising as they buy 
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other essentials of their business, and not at all at the be- 
hest of the solicitor, or the blandishments of the pub- 
lishers' circulars, statements, follow-ups, or persuasives 
of any nature. There are advertisers who know much 
more about the value of mediums than do the owners of 
the mediums, and can estimate the extent and worth of 
circulations more accurately, and more justly, than can 
the publishers, or the advertising managers, or the 
solicitors. 

These conditions in the field of the advertisers are 
forcing those who handle advertising to regard it as a 
profession, or as a science, and to prepare themselves to 
practise it as a profession. Consequently there has 
arisen a demand for knowledge, for training, among 
those who are already in the business and among those 
who desire to enter it. The recognition of the obvious 
fact that advertising is a profession has made a demand 
for schools that are competent to teach it, and whose 
diplomas will have the general value and effect of the 
college B.A. in the ordinary classical education. And 
such schools have arisen to answer the demand. 

In the teaching of the professions the schools and col- 
leges go beyond the practical necessities and teach the 
basic principles, the history of the arts and sciences, the 
theories that underlie the practise, the remote as well as 
the present facts. They lay the foundation as deep as 
any part of the theory and the history extends, and as 
broad as the possibilities reach. They do not so much 
seek to teach the physician how to administer his doses 
as what the efiFect of the medicament has been and 
should be, under conditions established by history. The 
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lawyer is not taught how to conduct a case in a certain 
court, but he is crammed with principles of law and prac- 
tise to form the foundation for the conduct of all cases in 
all courts. 

So in advertising it should be the aim of schools to 
establish the very foundations of the business, and dis- 
cover and classify the principles that control its practise, 
rather than to confine themselves to instruction con- 
nected with the preparation of copy and the selection of, 
and the dealing with, mediums, important and necessary 
as are those branches of the work. 

Manifestly, it is impossible to know anything essen- 
tial of any art or science unless the student begins at the 
foundations of that art. It is as impossible to know the 
essential foundations of advertising if the student neg- 
lects to study that portion of the science of psychology 
which deals with the springs of comprehension and auto- 
matic mental action. This by no means embraces all of 
psychology. It may perhaps be said that it embraces 
little of psychology proper. The methods of the psy- 
chologist are necessary, and the student invades the re- 
gion of the workings of the mind. But he does not go 
there merely to discover how the mind works, but to 
try to determine which of its known automatic habits 
are to be relied upon to further his business. The stu- 
dent of advertising is not, in this, interested in the 
fundamentals, in the principles, of psychology as a psy- 
chological study, but rather in some of the manifesta- 
tions of the traits and habits of the mind which the psy- 
chologist relies upon to guide him in researches of infi- 
nitely more value and significance to him. 
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Herein lies the advertiser's first and most important 
problem, and here is where many students lose heart and 
become sceptical of the whole question of the dominance 
of the principles of psychology in advertising. They do 
not differentiate between the science as a whole — and as 
they speedily find, an intricate, baffling, and disconcert- 
ing whole — and the one garment of the livery of the 
science which it is necessary for the advertiser to borrow. 
All that the advertiser needs to know of psychology com- 
prises but the a-b'C in the alphabet of the language of 
the psychologist. There being no other name by which 
to designate that limited knowledge of the lore and pro- 
cesses of the mind which the advertiser must know, it is 
called psychology, and being thus known frightens 
many, disgusts some, amuses some, and withal pre- 
vents far too many getting the right start and having 
the proper conception of the beginnings of their pro- 
fession. 

It is necessary that the earnest student, in these stren- 
uous times, determine that nothing in the way of a name 
shall frighten him away from any fount of knowledge. 
He must look over the name and try and discover the 
character and meaning of the thing; must not be balked 
by the word "psychology" or the word "pragmatism," 
or any of the words the scientists adopt for labels for 
their packages of knowledge. Psychology is not a happy 
name for the science, as it has been formulated in these 
modern times. It is not descriptive of the thing, or else 
the word must be given a different definition in the dic- 
tionaries. We have the word of Professor William 
James himself, the high priest of pragmatism, that that 
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word is not happily chosen to christen the gentle and 
delightful variant of philosophy the thing it stands for is. 

So we are bound to allow for the habits of the scien- 
tists, in the matter of nomenclature. Many of their 
names are very terrifying to the layman, but a closer ac- 
quaintance with the things the names stand for some- 
times reconciles us to them. At all events it is well to 
know that the gentlemen of science usually have some 
reason that seems good to them for each of the names 
they sponsor; and it is often the fact that when we know 
why a name was chosen we know something about the 
thing the name stands for. 

The profession of advertising differs somewhat radi- 
cally from those other professions which have come to be 
known as the "learned professions." Just why this ad- 
jectival distinction should need to be made is not very 
clear. All professions, and all trades and callings, are 
learned, in as true a sense as are the professions of peda- 
gogy, law, medicine, divinity, etc.; and many of them 
are more so. What, for example, does the book knowl- 
edge of the doctor or the lawyer or the preacher amount 
to when compared with the knowledge they gain as they 
go on through life and get that knowledge given by ex- 
perience? What is the knowledge of the newly fledged 
lawyer compared to the knowledge of the skilled elec- 
trician or the skilled engineer or the expert machinist? 
The learning which is worth while comes almost wholly 
from experience and association with men. Little comes 
out of books, or from the classrooms of the schools, in 
comparison. The advertiser must be a student of men, \J 
and he must make his studies at first hand. All that 
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any of the books, or any of the schools, can do for him 
is to indicate how he can study men to the best advan- 
tage, and with the least expenditure of time and effort. 
Advertising differs from the other learned professions 
in that it deals with the fundamentals of business. Let 
us admit the claim that all professions deal with busi- 
ness, primarily and essentially. The physician essays to 
keep men in trim to do business; the lawyer attempts to 
assist men to do business; the preacher tries to impress it 
upon men that it is better for them to do business on the 
square, etc. But the advertiser creates business. Adver- 
tising is not concerned with any of the attributes of 
business, such as good physical and moral health, or the 
forms and methods of obligations. It is neither the 
stamping upon the coin, nor the milling upon its edge- 
it is the fine and precious metal of which the coin is 
made. Each of the other professions deals, importantly 
and indispensably, with some of the attributes of 
business; aids greatly in the doing of business. Ad- 
vertising is that business, makes it, creates it. While 
the other professions assist in the transaction of busi- 
ness, not one of them is essential to its life. Business 
goes on while the doctor takes his vacation, while the 
preacher goes to Europe, while the lawyer is stricken 
with nervous prostration or typhoid. Without adver- 
tising business ceases, or would cease if ever the ex- 
periment were to be tried. By this it is not meant that 
if announcements in newspapers and magazines cease 
business will collapse. Advertising, as the term is used \ 
throughout this book, includes all methods of letting \ 
people know about things and goods intended for their ' 
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use and benefit, offered for sale by makers or dealers. 

Since advertising lies at the base of business, and sini^e 
it deals with men at first hand, and must deal with them 
at first hand to be effective, it assuredly follows that the 
practise of advertising must be a profession, if there are 
any callings worthy of that designation. 

The successful practise of advertising requires ex- 
treme cultivation, and the acquirement of much of the 
substance of other professions. It requires a thorough 
training of all the powers that go to the making of law- 
yers, doctors, preachers, teachers, scientists. Specifically, 
the student of advertising ought to be well grounded in 
all the essentials of a classical education, and the more 
science he has the better for him. He should know his- 
tory, and especially the history of man. He should know 
enough about science to have a thorough comprehension 
of scientific method, and this should be well enough 
known to be always at command. He should know Eng- 
lish so well as to be able to employ it to the best advan- 
tage without giving it a thought. He should cultivate 
the esthetics and the arts, because they give him that 
delicacy of feeling which leads to tact and considera- 
tion and well thought out plans of attack, and breeds 
sympathy. 

While it may be possible to enumerate a hundred di- 
rections in which the knowledge of the advertiser should 
reach, all is included in the statement that he should 
have as much as possible of that particular culture which 
brings him near to, and binds him with, his fellow men. 

It all comes back to the proposition that the adver- 
tiser must know the people he expects to influence. It is 
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necesskry to know how to write advertising English, if 
the advertiser is to write copy for advertisements, but if 
he knows the people he wishes to reach, in the sense we 
have been considering, he will be able to tell them that 
which he wishes them to know. No saying is truer than 
"Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth." Out of the abundance of the knowledge and sym- 
pathy of the advertiser the advertisement becomes effec- 
tive. It is not intended to belittle the subtle art of copy- 
writing, as will be noted when we come to that subject, 
but here we are considering matters a long way under 
copy writing, and paramount to it. 

The advertising student should know business condi- 
tions. It would be of great advantage to him to have 
business experience, but failing that be must give the 
conditions and processes of business thorough study, 
and as much practical examination as possible; and all 
through his practise of advertising there should be a con- 
stant endeavor to become acquainted with business in as 
many lines as possible. The educative value of this can- 
not well be overrated. Next to the study of men is the 
study of business, in the curriculum of the student of ad- 
vertising. To know men and know business does not in- 
deed constitute all that an advertiser should know, but 
it is the foundation that must be put under all else that 
he needs to know. 

Business is conducted by individuals, in an individual 
manner. That which is responsible for one man's suc- 
cess may cause the utter failure of another man. The in- 
dividual is behind all business, so the study of business 
is, in a broad but very true sense, the study of men. 
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The Profession of Advertising 

There is a great question of ethics in the profession of 
advertising, and it will be dealt with more in detail else- 
where. But it comes up when the young man is thinking 
of adopting the profession, and it is a perplexing prob- 
lem. Is advertising necessarily an immoral, or an un- 
ethical business? It has had a reputation which is not of 
the whitest and sweetest. 

Advertising offers a fineopportunity for the arts of 
the faker and the unscrupulous. It has been made the 
instrument for the undoing of thousands of men, and the 
defrauding of other thousands. It is now being employed 
to defraud, to cheat, to rob. It is a sad and disquieting 
condition, but it may as well be faced, and the full extent 
of its enormity acknowledged. Advertising is the best 
and most effective ally of the thief. It is the instrument 
employed to gather in the "suckers," and to deceive the 
credulous. 

And yet it is safe to assert that there is not a fraudu- 
lent advertisement published, from year's end to year's 
end, which does not have the mark of its character upon 
it — the red flag of infection — to warn the readers. And 
it is equally certain that most of the fraudulent adver-* 
tisements are consciously published, thus smirching the 
publishers as well as proclaiming the criminal intent of 
the advertisers. 

This condition is righting itself. It is being proved, a 
thousand times every year, that it is better to be honest 
than to be dishonest — that both advertisers and pub- 
lishers are certain to make more money if they are hon- 
est than they can make through lying and fraudulent ad- 
vertising. There is very vigorous warfare being waged 
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against dishonest advertising by the publishers. A re- 
form from within is going on. Practically all of one 
of the great classes of mediums debars all advertise- 
ments that are thought to be for the purpose of decep- 
tion or fraud, and of the other classes some are rapidly 
purging themselves. So that it seems certain that ulti- 
mately all the advertising appearing in periodicals of 
all classes will be free from intent to defraud, and that 
this happy day has not yet arrived need not be taken as 
evidence that it is not on the way. 

The profession of advertising demands more of the 
courage of honesty than any of the other callings. It of- 
fers the weak, and the unscrupulous, great temptations. 
Its very foundations offer tremendous opportunity for 
illegitimate practises. We have seen that it is the mind 
that is to be dealt with. What is to hinder going just 
over the line and influencing the mind for its undoing? 
It is all the same process, carried a bit further. It is a 
species of hypnotism, it is easy to allege, and it is so easy 
to carry the suggestion on to the length that touches the 
fraud line. 

Too great a proportion of advertising is of the kind 
that leads the mind a certain distance in a candid and 
truthful manner, and then insinuates a suggestion with- 
out explanation and without completing the line of argu- 
ment or exposition begun with such a show of candor. 
The mind is left to work out its own salvation, and if in 
doing so disaster is met with, the advertiser retreats be- 
hind the specious contention that it is the reader's privi- 
lege and duty to look out for himself. Yet it is the adver- 
tiser who deprives the reader of the power to protect him- 
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self, and deliberately robs him of the basis of judgment. 
This species of hypnotic advertising is practised honestly 
in behalf of genuine goods, and it is the plain preroga- 
tive of the careful and shrewd advertiser to employ it. It 
is in the equivalent that the legitimacy of the practise 
comes to the surface. The justification of all of the arts 
of the advertiser is found in the equivalent. In exactly 
so far as the equivalent differs from the expectation 
aroused by the advertisement is to be found the degree 
of culpability of the advertiser. 

The conclusion that the responsibility of the adver- 
tiser is to be measured by his advertising is not to be 
escaped. When an article is placed before a person cap- \ 
able of estimating its worth, it may be condoned if the 
seller holds his peace and allows the would-be buyer to 
appraise it, and buy it at his own appraisal. In adver- 
tising this is not possible. It is the advertiser who does 
the appraisal, and his valuation must be accepted by the 
prospective purchaser. The moment an advertisement 
is printed in a medium read by one person, the adver- 
tiser is morally responsible for every word, and for every 
shade of meaning of every word and phrase and illustra- 
tion and implication. It is precisely like describing physi- 
cal facts to a blind person. It is a one-sided proposition. 
The reader has no opportunity to ask for explanations, 
for further facts, for corroboration. He must take that 
which the advertiser chooses to offer, and accept or re- 
ject it as it is offered. This is the ethical consideration 
in advertising which makes of it a peculiar proposition 
in business and in ethics. There are advertisers, and not 
a few of them, who take full account of this condition; 
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and they are the successful ones. It is a condition that 
bears within itself its own defense and corrective. Dis- 
honesty on the part of an advertiser reacts with peculiar 
certainty, and the effect on the advertiser's business is 
more permanent than is the effect of the discovery of dis- 
honesty on the part of a merchant or a manufacturer. In 
buying goods of a merchant the customer has some 
measure of self-protection. He can see and handle and 
judge the goods offered. The vendor may make such 
statements as he chooses ; the buyer has his hand on the 
goods, and to the extent of his knowledge can correct the 
seller's statements. There is no such personal touch 
with the goods through an advertisement; the word of 
the advertiser is all there is for the judgment of the buyer 
to depend upon. It is a question of absolute reliance 
upon the word of one man, or the absolute rejection of 
his word. 

It is because of these considerations that I say that ad- 
vertising is either the most honorable of businesses, or 
the most dishonorable. There is no middle ground. 
Either the advertiser deals squarely or he is a rascal. 
This must be considered by whoever will adopt adver- 
tising as a profession, and not wholly because the ethical 
situation is so apparent. It is good business, in advertis- 
ing, to be honest; and it is distinctly not good business to 
be dishonest. 
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Science and Psychology in 
Advertising 

Those who sometimes climb up to the top of the watch- 
towers, from whence they can look out over the world of 
advertising, notice that a change is coming over the 
spirits of the leaders in the creative department of the 
profession of advertising. The change denotes that the 
claim that advertising is building up a science, and may 
be practised as an art, is being recognized. The recog- 
nition comes from the practical men, who are immersed 
in the business of advertising, and has therefore their 
sanction, and is given the weight which attaches to theo- 
ries which by practice have been proved correct. 

For some years certain students of advertising, and 
certain college professors, have asserted that the prac- 
titioners of advertising might turn to pure science for 
efficient aid. This idea was laughed at — even scofifed at. 
That it will prevail there is no doubt. The college pro- 
fessors, while having the right idea, have not been very 
happy in their attempts to express it, and have not been 
given an entirely fair and patient hearing. Their insistr 
ence upon their peculiar modes of expression, and their 
failure to make their position understood, has led many 
to reject their theories altogether. 
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Science and Psychology in Advertising 

Now we find that advertisers have concluded to take 
advantage of the proffered aid of science. They are say- 
ing that advertising depends upon psychology for the 
measure of its success. The word has driven many away, 
and delayed many in their acceptance of the doctrine. 

But let us consider that the word "psychology" is the > 
scientist's word. It merely means the study and under- 
standing of the workings of men's minds. This is not 
the dictionary definition. The dictionary says that psy- 
chology is the science of the soul. The modem profess- 
ors who use the word as it is now commonly used are 
appropriating it without special warrant. 

So we can dismiss the weird word, and simply ac- 
knowledge that we can sell things to a man more readily 
if we know the man. We can't personally know every 
man to whom we wish to sell goods. We must there- 
fore consider if there are not certain ways of thinking ( 
and of acting which are common to all men, or to a / 
large proportion of men. K we can discover the laws 
governing the action of men's minds we will know how 
to appeal to those men. We know how to appeal to 
Smith, because we know Smith. We know what will 
please Brown, because we know Brown. We know how 
to get our way with Jones, because we know Jones. 
What the advertiser must know is how to get at Smith, 
Brown, and Jones without knowing either of them. 

While every man has his personal peculiarities, and 
while every mind has its peculiar method of dealing with 
the facts of life, every man and every mind is controlled, 
in a large sense and to a great extent, by predilections 
and mind-workings which were established before he 
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lived, and are operated in a manner separate from his 
personality. Our minds are more automatic, more me- 
chanical, than we are willing to admit. That which we 
loosely call mind is largely the automatic expression of 
tendencies controlled by physical conditions wholly apart 
from conscious intellectual, or moral motives or qualities. 
What those physical conditions are, and how the knowl- 
edge of what they are may be utilized by advertisers, 
forms the body of that new knowledge some like to call 
psychology, so far as it concerns advertising. 

An illustration is better than a wordy exposition, and 
better than volumes of assertion: The eye has been 
spoken of as the "gateway of the soul." It is, in a large 
sense, the portal of the mind. What the eye transfers to 
the mind depends upon certain physical laws and ascer- 
tained limitations; not so much upon moral or intellect- 
ual conditions, or. influences, or will, or individuality. 
The eye strenuously objects to the reading of a line over 
a certain ascertained length. The eye takes up at once 
a certain number of letters, of the size here used, and 1 
will not take up more. The eye takes more kindly to 
type of the general fashion of this than to any other face. 
And so forth. These characteristics of the eye have been 
ascertained and classified by the psychologists. Any ad- 
vertiser can realize how important to him is a knowledge 
of all that is known regarding the action and capacity of 
the eye in reading. No advertiser should undertake to 
write an advertisement in ignorance of all that science 
has to tell about the eye in the act of reading. 

But the story science has to tell about the workings of 
the mind, with respect to the reception of information 
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sought to be conveyed by printed matter, is vastly more 
important and interesting than the little that is yet known 
about the workings of the eye. Yet it is through the eye 
that the appeal to the mind must be made. The mind of 
one man is not like the mind of any other man, but in 
certain ways all minds work along similar lines. These 
lines have been discovered and defined by the psycholo- 
gists. Knowledge of this work of the psychologists means 
facility in approaching the people the advertiser wishes 
to interest. It amounts to about as much as does a per- 
sonal introduction to a person he wishes to interest. 

The real question is, Of what practical value to the 
advertiser, in the business of his life, is this study of the 
mind ? To answer this question in the most direct fashion 
involves reference to another matter which some prac- 
tical advertisers have been pleased to disregard, and to 
scoff at, namely, art. 

Reference to art as of use in advertising has created 
merriment, and induced the supercilious smile. Yet the 
cold, hard, implacable, indisputable fact, is that no ad- 
vertisement whatever can approach the maximum of its 
power unless in its creation both psychology and art 
have a controlling influence. 

Why need we cavil at names? Why need we grope 
about in the half-light of personal experience when we 
may have the full light of the interpreted experience of 
the centuries? 

If we understand and apply the principles of psychol- 
ogy we may be able, if we also have literary skill, to 
write an advertisement which will appeal to the reader 
as to its substance. If we understand and apply the prin- 
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ciples of art, and add thereto a knowledge of typography 
and the engraving processes, we may construct an adver- 
tisement which will appeal to the eye with the maximum 
of possible strength. In the making of advertisements 
art is the handmaid of psychology. It is first necessary 
to know how to appeal to the mind ; secondly, we must 
know how to induce the eye to take notice of our appeal 
and transmit it to the mind. Science, in the strict mean- 
ing of that term, has little to do with advertising, but 
that little is very important to advertising. 

Science, the dictionaries tells us, is the exact knowl- 
edge of facts, laws, and proximate causes. Advertising 
is too young to have produced facts enough to be used 
as the basis for the formulation of laws; and proximate 
causes are further in the abysm of the future than are the 
laws. There are, nevertheless, certain well-defined laws 
relating to advertising which have been established by a 
succession of facts. But even those laws are widely 
disputed, and there is no man who is able to bring to 
their support a record of the facts upon which they 
rest. Some who have had a taste for study have become 
convinced that the facts have existed, and that they 
warrant the laws that a few recognize in practise. But 
while these laws can be stated, and their eflSciency 
proved, it is difficult to demonstrate their universal ap- 
plicability, for the very good reason that there is no ad- 
vertising history, no established record of experience and 
results. 

So while it must be admitted that there is now no com- 
plete and finished science of advertising, it is also to be 
claimed that there is nothing in the nature of the busi- 
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ness debarring it from having a history, and therefore in 
due time a science. But advertising may, and does, bene- 
fit by the employment of scientific methods, and may 
fairly be called scientific, if not a science. 

Those scientific methods are borrowed from other 
sciences, and from the arts. Nothings for example, is 
more scientific than the forms of art which go to make an 
advertisement attractive, though they are claimed as at- 
tributes of art; and nothing is more scientific than the 
use made of those forms by the skillful and wise adver- 
tiser. Nothing is more truly scientific than the use // 
made of psychology by the man who is planning an 
advertising campaign, though this again is borrowing 
from the science of ethnology. Nothing is more scien- 
tific than the study of classes of people, made by ad- 
vertisers in their efiForts to create markets for products 
adapted to classes or sections; and this is another loan ^ 
from psychology. 

The planning of a successful advertising campaign is 
a very pretty and complete exposition of the working 
of the scientific method, however far any of the various 
details of that campaign may be removed from science, 
or scientific methods. There are such campaigns planned 
and managed in utter disregard for all the older ideas re- 
garding advertising, which are not only productive but 
are constructed in strict accord with the established pro- 
cesses and tenets of the sciences, so far as methods of 
application of principles are concerned. 

All of these scientific workings of the advertising meth- 
ods are mixed with intuition and "horse sense" to a con- 
siderable degree. It is, in many cases, and many details, 
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"thus saith the Boss," and usually the Boss is right. He 
cannot tell why he is right, and he never will be able to 
until there have accumulated enough of the facts of 
the working of the craft of advertising to be formulated 
into the laws of the science of advertising. 

There are such insuperable barriers to the strict formu- 
lation of advertising facts, even to the extent to which 
they are now known, that the formative process is sure 
to be slow and difficult. The direction of the growth of 
advertising science must be the formulation of the knowl- 
edge of people, and how they consider advertising. All 
of the other elements of advertising are at hand, in the 
other arts and sciences, and have only to be adapted and 
applied. How to attract and influence people is the great 
special problem of the advertiser, and it is a part of the 
greatest problem in the worid. But people are not, as in- 
dividuals, subject to ascertained laws. Because they are 
individuals they differ. How do they differ, and how and 
to what extent do they agree? It is necessary to know 
this to make advertising profitable to near the possible 
maximum. That this is not well known accounts for the 
majority of the unprofitable advertising. 

It is not yet fully known how much of psychology may 
be of use to advertisers, but some of the items of its ele- 
ments are known to be fundamentally important. Among j 
them may be mentioned that quality of the mind which 
is called the motor principle. This teaches that the mind 
is inclined to act, for or against a proposition that is of- 
fered for its consideration. It appears that the mind does 
not remain neutral or indifferent. It automatically in- 
clines to one of the alternatives presented with whatever 
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comes to its attention. It is not necessary to assume that 
the mind definitely chooses one alternative, but that it is 
inclined to do so, and will do so if there is not put in op- 
eration some force, like the judgment, to deflect it from 
its automatic inclination. 

The importance of a full knowledge of this trait of the 
mind cannot but be of the greatest value and importance 
to the advertiser. It is necessary for him to chord his ap- 
peal with the dominant note of the greatest number of 
the people he desires to interest in his proposition. He 
wishes to enter their minds through the channel that of- 
fers the least resistance — with, that is, the flow of the 
tide of natural and spontaneous inclination. As our 
minds are constituted, by an all-wise nature, to act and 
not lie dormant, let us know in what manner and fashion 
they act most easily and spontaneously — and then let us 
endeavor to float our advertising suggestion into the 
minds of our prospective customers upon that stream of 
tendency. 

This is about the argument of the advertiser who has 
given attention to the matter of the mind-motor princi- 
ple. It is only a definite recognition of the more homely, 
but almost as definite and vital, principle that is ex- 
pressed by the axiom, "You can catch more flies with 
molasses than with vinegar." It is one article in the ad- 
vertising creed regarding which there seems to be enough 
facts to warrant making of them an item of science. Only 
the study of the motor principle shows that there is more 
to it than evidence of the wisdom of catering to the in- 
clination toward pleasant sensations. The mind does 
not always insist upon pleasurable sensations, and the 
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motor principle by no means responds most readily to 
flattery or an effort to please. 

This motor principle is utilized in most of the better ^ 
advertising, and in much of that which is not admira- 
ble. There is the command in advertising. Much is 
made of it. It is behind about all of the success which 
has attended the coupon advertising, and that success 
has been considerable. Every coupon bears a command 
to the reader, that he shall fill it in and mail it at once. 
There must be no delay. Do it now, to-day ! The mind 
grasps those words, realizes that command, and is 
automatically inclined to obey. The impulse to obey 
the conmiand is, in many cases, negatived by the mem- 
ory or the judgment of the reader — the forced and con- 
trolled action of the mind in opposition to the auto- 
matic suggestion of action, or impulse to act. *T have 
that book," thinks the reader, or *T do not want the 
razor," and the motor of the mind is reversed, so that 
the suggested action is stifled. But the first automatic 
impulse of the mind, with reference to an advertisement 
which has got itself noticed, is to obey the summons to 
buy, or to send for a catalogue, or to sign and mail a 
coupon. Probably every habitual reader of the maga- 
zines, and of the newspapers, will readily recall that 
his experience has been that, many times, he has been 
made conscious of an effort to refrain from being 
favorably influenced by an advertisement that should 
naturally have little interest for him. 

This motor principle is responsible for much of the 
success of the fraudulent in advertising, and for many of 
the foolish purchases all men and women are certain to 
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make, and to continue to make. It will benefit all to 
know something of it, and thereby be enabled to 
check impulses that may not lead toward benefits. It 
may be well to be familiar enough with the motor prin- 
ciple to make it the scapegoat for indiscretions. It 
assuredly is well for advertisers to study this most 
powerful ally, even in the face of the fact that it involves 
subtle relations with pure science and intimate associa- 
tion with psychology. It involves also, and more, an 
agreeable relation with that power and eflSciency in ad- 
vertising which influences the bank account. 

This is but one item of the curriculum of the adver- 
tiser's course of people-study, and it is cited as an ex- 
ample rather than because it is of more importance than 
other items. It is universal in its application, and needs 
no special study. Its value to the advertiser lies almost 
wholly in its acceptance. The same is true of other facts 
taught by other sciences. In fact, none of the aids 
science offers the advertiser involves much study or 
original investigation. He does not need to study optics, 
for example, further than will enable him to comprehend 
the powers and limitations of the eye in the operation of 
reading; or the relation between correct artistic forms 
and the forms of advertising literature further than to 
gain knowledge of what those forms are, and an under- 
standing of their sources of attraction and power. 

Advertisers do not so much need to consider becoming 
students of science as they need to come to an under- 
standing of the practical benefits which science has in 
store for them, ready to deliver upon demand. 

The popular attitude of advertisers toward science is 
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indicative of that sort of scepticism bred by ignorance. 
Science is considered to be a more or less costly amuse- 
ment, involving also much study. Despite the wonder- 
ful records of its practical value recently made by science, 
it is yet regarded as something apart from ordinary busi- 
ness life. But this view of science has no meaning for 
advertisers, since it is only the fruits of science that they 
are interested in. All necessary investigation has been 
done for them, by others, and to partake of the benefi- 
cial results they have only to acquaint themselves with 
those results. They have only to help themselves to the 
fruit; they have not to plant the seed, cultivate the tree, 
or battle with the parasites. They have only to eat of the 
fruit of the tree, which has been raised, harvested, and 
put in the cold-storage of literature where it is perpetu- 
ally ready for them. 

If art is reckoned a science, exception must be made 
in favor of its teachings, which will be more fully con- 
sidered in another chapter. Exception should also be 
made in favor of optics, which is a branch of science that 
ofiFers to advertisers benefits to be fully realized only 
through more study than enough to understand the con- 
clusions arrived at by scientific investigators. 
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Morals, esthetics and art are attributes of our lives 
which are usually considered to be personal iu their re- 
lations and effects — matters affecting the individual, and 
for him to accept and cultivate or eschew, according to 
his taste or sense of right, but not materially important 
to others or to the community. Morals affect others, but 
nevertheless they are looked upon as one of those per- 
sonal attributes which benefits the individual to a far 
greater extent than the community. 

In advertising, morals forms one of the moat evident 
assets, in a business sense, and esthetics and art have a 
definite relation to the money value of advertising. These 
elements may be said to be at the base of all advertbing 
which4s intended to build business in a permanent way. 
The bona fides of an advertisement is of the first import- [ 
ance. If the advertiser does not offer a square deal, and ! 
give a square deal, he will have to seek new constituen- 
cies all the time; and in the end he. and his business, will 
disappear. There can be no permanent business built 
up on insincere or deceptive advertising. This is one of 
the laws of the business which make of it one of the few 
businesses that, as the price of its profitable existence, 
promotes honesty and morality at the same time that it 
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builds up the bank accounts of the advertisers, and for 
the same reason. 

While the explanation of this condition harmonizes 
perfectly with the reasons advanced to justify morality 
as morality, the ruling motive for morality in advertising 
is the money motive. It is because more people can be 
profitably dealt with upon the basis of good faith than 
upon the basis of fraud and deception, that in advertis- 
ing the moral standard is adopted. There is no desire 
to belittle morals in this attitude. There is no ques- 
tion of expediency, in the usual sense. It is merely 
that in advertising it has been ascertained that 
* 'honesty is the best policy." This is not an exalted 
view, but it is the true one. It is a fact that there must be 
rewards, or we are not inclined to do many things. In 
advertising the reward for honesty of purpose and prac- 
tise is trade, the sale of the goods that are advertised. 

It is not to be assumed that honesty in advertising is 
induced in response to any definite demand from the 
buyers that the conventions of morality must be observed 
in the announcements intended to interest them. Far 
from that. The demand from the readers of the adver- 
tisements is merely that they must not be cheated. They 
do not care at all whether an advertisement is honest or 
not, per se. It is that they be not cheated, or that no ef- 
fort to cheat them be made. 

Honesty in advertising is an asset that many adver- 
tisers understand, and take full advantage of. Many ad- 
vertisers do not understand it, and do not make any ef- 
fort to utililize it. Yet it is one of the most self-evident of 
all of the principles that are being wrought into the f oun- 
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dations of the advertising business. The store, or the 
manufacturer, that does not advertise honestly is a loser, 
and it does not take very long for him to lose so much and 
so permanently as to create for him a reputation which can 
never be shaken oflf. Let a store "fake" its bargain of- 
fers and in a short time the people who visit it will go pre- 
pared to be disappointed and will doubt whatever it says 
in its advertisements. On the other hand, if an article is 
honestly advertised, in the full meaning of the word — if 
the advertisements make the readers fully acquainted 
with the thing offered — it will not be long before it will 
have a reputation with the public that will be worth 
many fold the cost of all the advertising done in its be- 
half. 

Morality is a big personal and business asset in every 
walk and relation of life, but in advertising there is no 
personal equation. Morality is therefore, in advertising, 
strictly a business attribute, having, if such a contradic- 
tion in terms can be tolerated, no moral quality or sig- 
nificance. 

Esthetics and art in advertising are employed as ele- 
ments of attraction and suggestion, to create a favorable 
attitude and atmosphere. They furnish, we may say, 
the smile of the advertisement. We are more easily 
influenced toward that which has no particular material 
significance. We are cautious when there is money in- 
volved, or labor, or reputation. But when it is a question 
merely of enjoyment, the inhaling the odor of a rose or 
feasting the eyes upon the beauty of a fine painting, we 
are apt to indulge ourselves without thought of any con- 
sequence of a material nature. It is one of the great prob- 
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lems of advertising to secure this kind of attention — the 
attention that for the moment takes no thought of cost. 
It is what is constantly striven for. It is the reason for 
many of the halftones, and for much of the fine writing 
in advertising. If the reader's interest can be engaged 
without arousing his caution a great stride toward suc- 
cess has been taken. To accomplish this, art and es- 
thetics are enlisted. Art supplies the pleasing form of the 
advertisement, and, in the literary form, the enticing 
reading matter. Esthetics teaches the advertiser how to 
make use of the art elements that are useful to him. 

It is one of the primary principles of advertising that 
the good will of the reader must be secured, else all ad- 
vertising is abortive. It is one of the basic facts in art 
that that which is agreeable to the discriminating eye is 
usually good art. It is therefore proper to assume that 
that which is good art is agreeable to the discriminating 
eye. Ergo, it is profitable to make large employment of 
art in advertising, because it is necessary to agreeably at- 
tract the attention of the people who are to read the ad- 
vertisements. 

The motive controlling the use of art in advertising is 
of the same order as the motive controlling the moral 
quality of advertising. It is the money motive. Art is 
made use of in advertising simply to make the advertis- 
ing more attractive, in order that it may be more profit- 
able. It is what is called a sordid motive. It is not '^art 
for art's sake." It is art for the sake of money. Let 
us not wink that fact out of sight for a moment. The 
great underlying motive of all advertising is the get- 
money motive. We may admire an advertisement, be- 
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cause it has a picture by a good artist, or because it is in 
itself an object of beauty. But the man who pays for 
that advertisement esteems it for its "pulling power," 
and for that alone. He would never have paid for the 
making of one stroke of the artist's pencil, or for the 
handling of one letter of type, merely for the sake of art. 
This is the philistinism of advertising, that its motive is 
sordid, that it has no sympathy with the higher motives 
of the art that it enlists, or the morality that it practises. 

It is here that misunderstandings have their source. 
Advertising is concerned with the getting of money, pri- 
marily and absolutely. If it promotes esthetics or moral- 
ity, or any of the other graces or qualities of humanity, 
it does so with the deliberate and conscious purpose of 
turning them to the account of business. The humani- 
ties, the esthetics, the moralities, are to advertising ele- 
ments of power and not ends to be promoted for their 
own sakes. Yet if they are promoted through being used 
for the attraction of people to advertising, it is evident 
that advertising is to be credited with that collateral use- 
fulness in contributing to the general uplift. Nothing is 
taken from art if it is used to add power to advertising, 
or from morality. It is merely that these qualities of ad- 
vance are properly employed. This use of those ele- 
ments of the better life, in the actual business of the life 
we actually live, is the putting of them to the precise use 
for which they were created. It is like putting money 
into general circulation rather than burying it in the 
ground. 

We are gradually coming to the knowledge that art is 
for life — ^for the life of all men all the time; and that 
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morality is a quality of daily life and daily business — a 
part of life, rather than an attribute of life. Morality, 
art, esthetics, belong in advertising as truly as they be- 
long in the pulpit or in the studio; and more truly. In- 
terwoven with the advertising of the day they come to 
the attention of many times the number of people as 
would be appealed to in any other way. 

The honest advertisement is a greater and more eflFect- 
ive preacher than any doctor of divinity who ever graced 
a pulpit; an artistic advertisement is a more effective art 
educator than any other teacher who ever attempted to 
expound principles and stimulate appreciation. 

The morality of the advertisement is expressed thus: 
"Be good and you will get more money." The art of the 
advertisement teaches this: "Be beautiful and you will 
get more money." Is this doctrine shocking? It may be, 
but it is merely making use of the greatest incentive in 
the world in the promotion of some of the more desirable 
quaUties in humanity. The money motive moves the 
world. Why should we not frankly admit its power, 
and seek to turn it to the advantage of some of the other 
things which we believe mankind needs? At all events, 
and despite whatever may be said in opposition, the use 
of these elements in advertising is not in the nature of 
serving the devil in the livery of a saint. It is the frank 
employment of elements of power for the purpose of sell- 
ing honest goods honestly. 

How morals, art, and esthestics, may be used in adver- 
tising to the best advantage of the advertiser is a ques- 
tion that must be differently settled for each different 
advertising case. Nothing in the way of rules for pro- 
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cedure can be given, for morals and esthetics. For art 
there are certain formulas that must be known, and they 
will be outlined in another chapter with some particu- 
larity and a degree of definiteness. 

The morality of an advertisement consists in its truth- 
fulness in giving the reader a correct impression of the 
thing to be sold. It is not allowable that a person lie, 
even in an advertisement; and it is not profitable to lie to 
the man to whom you expect to sell something, especially 
if you wish to sell to him again. An advertisement may 
lie outrageously while every word and picture in it is 
truth itself. That is the peculiar moral quality of ad- 
vertising, that it can lie in its shape, its suggestion, its 
illustrations, its general intent, while adhering strictly 
to the truth in each of its elements, taken by themselves. 
But the truth of an advertisement consists in whether or 
not the goods delivered compare perfectly with the pic- 
ture of the goods created in the reader's mind by the ad- 
vertisement. The advertiser is bound to consider that. 
He must not create a picture that distorts the reality. 

The esthetics of the advertisement consist in the ar- 
rangement of its several elements to such purpose that 
the general effect of the advertisement will be pleasing, 
and thus have the maximum attractive power. This in- 
cludes such matters as the harmony of type, picture, and 
border, in tone and in form, the proper relation of white 
space to color, and the quantity and character of color, 
if colors are used; and other items and elements going to 
create for the reader a pleasant impression as his eyes 
wander over the page, and arrest them to receive the mes- 
sage of suggestion. 
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The question <^ art in advertising has been agitated tc»o 
much, while there has not been the proper cxinsideration 
given to it from the point of view of common sense and 
the money value it may be to advertising. There are yet 
two distinct and antagonistic parties to the discussion of I 
the question, and there has arisen an idj;a that there are I 
two definitions of art in advertising; as indeed it may be 
said that there are. 

It is impossible to escape the domination of the princi- 
ples of art in advertising and in printing of all kinds. 
They lie at the base of its beauty, its attractive power, and 
its earning capacity. It is impossible to construct a piece 
of advertising literature that is effective without making 
use of some of the principles of art; some of the same 
principles which are employed by the painter, the etcher, 
the artist in any and every department of graphic art. 
The question for advertisers to consider, and the only 
question there is for them to consider, is whether or not 
they vish to make use of all the elements of power that 
are at their disposal/Jt is a question of money. It is a 
question of getting the most for the advertising expend- 
iture, of getting the most possible business. The whole 
question of art in advertising is the question of hard 
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and unsentimental business. There is nothing of the 
"art for art's sake" in the matter. There is nothing of 
esthetics in it, as an end. 

The making of an advertisement, or a booklet or bro- 
chure or poster, according to the tenets of art makes it 
more attractive, and therefore more valuable. When the 
matter of art in advertising comes to be regarded in this 
light more regard will be had for the tenets and princi- 
ples of art that go to make a handsome and attractive ad- 
vertisement, or piece of printed matter. It is well under- 
stood that nothing in the way of paintings or other works 
of graphic art can be produced that do not conform with 
entire strictness to certain definite and relatively simple 
art principles, in the first stages of their construction. It 
would be impossible to prepare a canvas for the painter 
without observing all of the rules relating to artistic com- 
position — such as proportion, balance, etc., — and all 
through the process of applying the paint, as during the 
preliminary drafting and drawing, these same rules for 
composition are strictly observed. They must be. On the 
other hand, there are but few of the advertisements that 
are construc|,cd with any reference to these rules, though 
they apply with all the force that they apply to a painting 
or an etching. If an advertisement is laid out with refer- 
ence to the law of the "golden section," for example, it is 
almost safe to assume that it is so designed by accident — 
because the magazine page itself, or the foreordained 
space in the newspaper, approximates the proportions 
of the "golden section." Yet no advertisement that does 
not conform to the proportions of the "golden section," 
if it is not a square, will be as pleasing to the sight of the 
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Art in Advertising 

reader as are those that do conform. In other words, 
the advertisement designers who ignore those principles 
and tenets of art which relate to form and balance and 
color and harmony are deliberately refusing to accept 
more power for their work. 

AnothCT phase of the art in advertising question has to 
do with picturesque and decorative art. It comes more 
nearly into the sphere of art as it is usually understood, 
but the question is the very same to the advertiser — a 
question of power and money returns. 

In the consideration of the question of art the adver- 
tiser must eventually eliminate the personal equation, as 
he must in every other aspect of the advertising ques- 
tion. Advertising has for far too long been based upon 
the personal tastes of the advertiser. The ruling motive 
behind all advertising, in all of its phases, should be the 
taste and predilections of the people to whom the adver- 
tising is an appeal. Thp f^Asfp nf th^ fl.Hvfirt|<;<>r may very 
well coincide with the taste of the majority of the people 
he wislies to ^each and influence, and in that event he is 
fortunate. But he should never trust his own taste and 
judgment until he has made a verv careful examination 
of the people to whom he is to appeal, along the lines of 
their taste and habits and needs. Such an examination 
can be made only with the assistance of the methods of 
the psychologist, but it is not a difficult nor an abstruse 
matter, as is shown in another chapter. 

When it is positively known that the sides of a parallel- 
ogram, such as a magazine page, must bear a certain 
mathematical relation to each other in order to make the 
figure attractive and agreeable to the normal human eye, 
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it seems that a very simple proposition in advertising has 
been established, namely, that all advertisements con- 
structed upon the model of the oblong should be propor- 
tioned in accordance with the formula that has thus been 
established. Many advertisements are thus proportioned, 
and many are not. It is easy to find many of them in any 
popular advertising medium which are so far wrong in 
this particular as to be positively repulsive to the normal 
eye, and especially so if the eye is the eye of a person who 
happens to have some knowledge of art or of optics. The 
page of this book is, for example, proportioned very 
nearly on the lines of the "golden section," or the '*gold- 
en oblong" as it is often called, as are the pages of every 
book produced by those printers who have made for 
themselves reputations as good bookmakers. There are 
many books that violate this rule, but they sacrifice 
beauty and attractiveness in so doing, and thus rob the 
author of a certain element of attraction and power that 
is his due. Every idea that is ^ ^f^rtliy nf K^;r.g pi»^TT|^i|gfl- 
« \ ted, whether it be literar^or artistic, or advortiaing, is en- 
^ titled tortile full benefit of the best available method of 
expression. Less than that becomes a very definite form 
of injustice, to the author, and more particularly to 
those who might benefit by the idea. In advertising, this 
obligation takes the form of business revenue, or profit, 
and has the added force that is by all men accorded to 
that which affects their income. 

It is difficult to understand the indifference prevail- 
ing in advertising circles to this very vital and profit- 
making element of attractiveness for the advertisement. . 
The only plausible explanation is found in the fact that 
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advertising, in an ordered and scientific sense, is so younp 
that its practitioners have had no time to consider any- 
thing but that which has to be done to-day. Advertising 
has not succeeded in attracting the attention of scien- 
tists. It has not been made the study of even^onejcienz^ 
tist, in anything like a thorough or comprehensive man- 
ner. The only attempt that has been made has been 
from the point of view of the psychologist who knows 
nothing o f tlipflr^timl ^nrWinpr nft he busine ss and little of 
the elements mathave to be dealt with, such as type, 
mediums, engravings, etc. This eflFort has dealt with the 
effect of advertising as it is found in the newspapers and 
magazines, and has not attempted to formulate those ob- 
servations, into anything like a science. It has, so to 
speak, given us some interesting data about advertising 
as it is, but suggests nothing about advertising as it might 
be or ought to be. It is doing injustice to none of the 
writers who have produced books upon advertising to 
say that there are no books which may be accepted as 
guides or as text books. Assuredly there are no books 
which treat of the money value, of art in advertising. 
The student of adveffising must yet go to the books on 
art that are written for the artist, and from them cull that 
which he needs to give him a working basis in one of the 
most vital elements of the art of advertising. 

The harmony of an advertisement consists in the sym- 
pathetic relations of the business and the artistic motives. 
The advertisement should suggest, in so far as it can, the 
business it is to promote. Form, type, illustration, deco- 
ration should all harmonize with each other and with the 
business promoted. The physical motive should be in 
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harmony with the artistic and the business motives. An 
advertisement for millinery should not be mad e to re- 
semble an advertisement for hardware. The motive o f 
the typography, the decor ation, and the illustration 
should be graceful and flowing and delicate. The hard- 
ware advertisement shouIdTtrike hard, through the use 
of strong type effects, masses,1^1d illustration and deco- 
ration — ^strength. ^- 

r-r: Advertisements of whatever nature should have the | 
harmony of consistency. There should be no jarring ele- 1 
ments, such as the use of display lines of capitals and 
of lower case in the same advertisement, the use of type 
faces not related, border or decoration too heavy or too 
light for the type, or illustrations not in themselves suit- 
able, or not made by the proper process to tone with the 
typography or harmonize with the motive. The paper 
and the ink are to be considered as important elements, 
making for or marring the harmony of an advertisement. 
If the advertisement is to be inserted in a newspaper or 
magazine it must be constructed with the paper and the 
ink used by the medium always in mind. It is suicide to 
make an advertisement without all the elements compos- 
ing and surrounding it always in mind and in view. 

lalapee of the advertisement vitally concerns its 
value, because the eye demands balance in that to which 
it takes kindly. If the chief line is so out of place as to 
throw the advertisement out of balance the eye will hesi- 
tate to give it attention. It will turn to more agreeable 
work. The eye is an accomplished and inveterate gour- 
met. It selects those items from off the reading page 
which are the more agreeable to it, and the more easy for 
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it. It does not like to be forced to consider inartistic 
masses, for the very simple reason that all of the princi- 
ples of art are based upon their capacity to agreeably ef- 
fect the eye of the educated person. The eye must be 
catered to. People are not obliged jn r^ft^ ftdv**^'*^^ 
ments! They Bave'to be persuaded to doLSQ. They have 
"^obe approached through their eyes, and all eyes are very 
particular and very stubborn. Harmony, balance, pro- 
portion, color, light and shade, and other artistic quali- 
ties, are demanded by the eye, and that advertiser who 
acknowledges this fact and builds his advertisements in 
accord with its suggestions is the advertiser who is, at 
least in this particular, wise in his day and generation. 

Color, as meant here, is the quality and the proportion 
of the black of the ordinary print as compared with the 
white of the paper that shows in the advertisement. The 
combination of diflferent colors will be referred to else- 
where. Light and shade is, in an advertisement, the 
gradations of black which serve to accentuate the feat- 
ures of a picture, but can scarcely be said to have an ef- 
fect in typography. The degree of black carried by an 
advertisement is an important matter, and ought to be 
considered carefully. Many an otherwise good adver- 
tisement totally fails because it is too black, or not black 
enough. This matter involves the size and the weight of 
the type, since the ink and paper are fixed elements in 
periodicals, and make the question more narrow and 
difiBcult. The matter of color cannot often be settled on 
its merits. Color that would be right for one medium 
would be altogether wrong for another. An adver- 
tisement showing the exact shade of grayness that is 
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most agreeable on the proof-slip may be annihilated 
when placed in the newspaper page or on the magazine 
page. 

Modem high-class advertising has suffered greatly by 
reason of the warring tones of the halftone illustrations 
and the typography. To harmonize with good typog- 
raphy the illustration ought to be more a quarter-tone 
than a halftone; but the cut cannot well be weakened or 
the type strengthened to a common plane of harmony in 
the tone, so there is that clash. It is not as excruciating 
as formerly. The makers of halftones have done much 
to mitigate the evil, and we are encouraged to hope that, 
in this regard, the halftone will eventually become a 
more flexible element. As things are» the line cut is 
greatly superior to the halftone, as a medium for illus- 
trations for advertisements designed to exemplify at- 
tractive and effective artistic qualities. It is flexible, 
and may be adapted within very wide limits^ and it 
lends itself freely to the working out of the motive of the 
advertisement. 
"^ This matter of the artistic elements of the advertise- 
ment is bas^ upon our human nature. We all love the 
beautiful, and we all love those things that our study and 
our cultivation teaches us are beautiful. There is little 
natural love for the beautiful. All of us love those things 
that we have been taught to regard as beautiful — ^taught 
by association, by schooling, by experience, or some, 
other method. How banal it is for us to say, as we have 
so many times said, "I know what I like !'* As a matt er 

of f act^ e dp, notkno w wh^t we like, until we li n ^r p in annM * 

manner been told. The advertiser should never for- 
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get this. It is capital for him. People will respond to 
good art, always and everywhere — ^good art, that is, in 
the sense we are here considering. Not every person can 
appreciate Whistler. Few can, and it is a question if any 
would if his name was not on the canvas. There is not a 
person able to read an advertisement who is not affected 
more favorably by the advertisement which is properly 
proportioned, well balanced, harmonious, properly toned 
as to color. Why not, then, attend to these elements of . 
value? 
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In assuming to treat upon this topic, even slightly and 
with much reserve, I am aware that I am treading upon 
debatable ground; and if not in all respects debatable it 
is at least debated ground. 

With the increase of advertising, and the constant call 
for men to create and handle advertising, there have 
sprung up various schools to teach advertising. They 
are, thus far, chiefly correspondence schools and evening 
courses of lectures and instruction conducted in connec- 
tion with the winter evening classes of the Y.M.C.A., 
and schools that make a specialty of training for business 
positions. 

The teaching of these schools varies in purpose and ex- 
cellence. Most of it is superficial. No school that I am 
acquainted with teaches, or attempts to teach, the funda- 
mentals of the science of advertising. They begin by 
teaching how to write and handle advertisements, which 
is very much as though a professor in natural history 
should begin by teaching his class how to classify, label 
and file the specimens they have to handle, and assume 
that that is teaching natural history. So many more 
important branches of the advertising art should pre- 
cede the teaching of how to write advertisements that 
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that becomes almost an incidental matter. If all that 
should be learned by the student of advertising is 
properly studied, the act of writing the advertisement 
will come to him as the logical result of his studies, and 
need scarcely be considered at all. The teaching of 
writing copy, in the early stages of the study of adver- 
tising, is much like writing an essay upon the tail of a 
kite that has no string. It is putting the cart before the 
horse in a very practical manner. 

There has been such a demand for advertising men, 
and so many bright men have taken it up, and succeeded, 
without any specific preparation, that it has become 
pretty firmly fixed in the minds of the advertising fra- 
ternity that there need not be special instruction. It is 
not considered that the men who have made good as ad- 
vertisers did so after having had more or less experience 
in business. The more successful advertising men have 
graduated from newspaper work. Some have given 
years to experiment, and some have been trained in the 
hard school of the advertising agency. But all have 
somehow acquired the knowledge, or some of the knowl- 
edge, which it is essential an advertising man should 
have; and acquired it, usually, before they became suc- 
cessful. 

The problem we now have to consider is different. It 
is. What sort of education is required to fit young men 
for the advertising business? By young men is meant the 
youth who have left the high school or the college, and 
are ready to attempt the business of gaining a livelihood, 
first of all. They are without business experience. They 
have not served newspapers as reporters, editors, or 
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writers. They have not miogled with men. They are raw 
and green. They must begin, whatever they take up, at 
the bottom. The question is, if they wish to get into the 
advertising business. Is it a trade, which they can learn 
in an agency or on the staff of a paper or magazine; or, is 
it a profession that must be learned somewhat as other 
professions are learned? If it is a trade, it is manifest 
that the young man who proposes to himself that he will 
become a proficient in it and follow it as a vocation in 
life should enter the training school of an agency, the 
advertising department of some newspaper or maga- 
zine, or apprentice himself to a manager of the advertis- 
ing of a commercial or manufacturing concern. If it is a 
trade, the sooner the learner begins the actual work of 
advertising, under proper tutelage, the better. 

If, on the other hand, advertising is a profession, it is 
important that the student be kept away from its prac- 
tise until he has qualified to approach it from the proper 
angle. * 

It is the contention of this book that advertising is a 
profession, in the same sense and to the same degree 
that the law, the ministry, medicine, art, architecture, 
engineering, chemistry, teaching, etc., are professions; 
and that the preparation for its practise should be as de- 
liberate, as broad, as liberal, and as thorough, and along 
very similar general lines. 

Each of the professions, save perhaps art, is practised 
for the purpose of procuring for the professor a liveli- 
hood, and something more, precisely as is advertising. 
Each of them depends upon a certain body of formu- 
lated knowledge for the instruction of the students. In 
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this respect advertising is lame. It has no body of formu- 
lated knowledge to offer to would-be professors. It is 
for this reason that it has been denied a place with the 
other professions. It is different, further, in that it can 
never hope to have a special body of knowledge upon 
which to base the curricula of the schools which will 
teach advertising. The pedagogy of advertising must be 
made up from the other sciences — ^from psychology, art, 
ethnology, physics, mechanics, letters, and others. When 
all is known about advertising that we now believe ought 
to be known, there will be nothing that it can claim as 
exclusively its own. It must take here a precept, there an 
example; here a principle, there a demonstration; here a 
theory, there practise. 

All the other sciences are constituted in like manner, 
to a degree. What science or art is there which does not 
have a thread of mathematics running through it, or of 
physics, or of psychology, or of art? The sciences are 
like the colors of the spectrum, or of the rainbow. There 
are three primary colors, about which scientists are 
not wholly in agreement, but there is no distinct line 
of demarcation between those colors, and they each 
permeate the whole rainbow, in less and less proportion 
as the distance from the purest tint is increased, but al- 
ways perceptible to the colormeter. 

Up to the present time there has not appeared that ad- 
vertising Moses who has essayed to lead the wandering 
hosts now in the business out of the wilderness, in which 
they have been for more than a single forty years, up to 
and into the promised land of consistent practise and 
sane science. There are as yet no tables of stone, or 
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other material, upon which are writ the law and the 
prophets of advertising. 

Yet the sources for advertising learning are not hid- 
den, nor denied to whoso will seek them. It is not a 
complex nor a baffling pursuit to gain the necessary 
knowledge to win a degree, which no school or college 
can bestow. It is a tiresome quest, and sometimes a dis- 
couraging one; but withal it is an entertaining, a gainful, 
a fascinating experience to collect and correlate the in- 
formation necessary for an advertising professor to get. 
It leads into more pleasant pastures than the devotees 
of either of the other professions are permitted to enter. 

Whereas in the pursuit of the other professions it is 
not permitted that the student sip at many honey-pots, 
it is in advertising essential that he do so. He must, per- 
force, skim the cream from the other sciences, and 'not 
only need not but must not drain the dregs. 

Of psychology the student of advertising needs to 
know only how it applies to men with reference to influ- 
encing their minds favorably toward a proposition put 
attractively before them. He need not — he should not — 
delve into the recondite, the abstruse, ramifications of 
the science to those depths in which men's minds and 
souls are steeped in the brine of pure science. Of art he 
is to know only those fundamentals which enable him to 
appreciate, to judge, to enjoy. He should not attempt 
to load his mind with the subtleties of the creative 
power. He must become a good appreciator, and be able 
to apply some of the principles and tenets which are 
behind and below every bit of beauty in the world. In 
ethnology he needs to go no deeper than will teach him 
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the main sources of the chief habitual motives that gov- 
ern the actions of the men he must influence if he is to 
get their business. This is not very distinct from psy- 
chology, though it should be sharply diflFerentiated. It 
includes, perhaps, the lessons of the history of man, 
rather than the development of the inherent forces of 
man. Ethnology and psychology both teach the adver- 
tiser how to get power over the people to whom he 
wishes to sell his product. Physics teaches the adver- 
tiser the mysteries of color, for example, as well as other 
useful matters, and puts him in the way of making his 
printed announcements as attractive and powerful as 
possible — shows him how to order the physical nature of 
his advertisements to get nearest to the prospective 
customers. Literature enables the advertiser to use the 
most pleasing words, to put into the printed matter 
some of the charm and force of the culture of the ages, 
to use the language as one of the willing agents for his 
enrichment. 

The more valuable characteristics for the advertiser 
to cultivate, in relation to his education,, are industry, 
willingness to grub and drudge, the seeing eye and 
the open mind. Perhaps the open mind is the most 
important. The advertiser can never cease to study, 
never hope to have finished, never expect to merit 
a diploma. The catholicity of the knowledge necessary, 
and the intimate touch upon humanity, forbid con- 
clusion. It is the chief charm of the profession that 
the practitioner is always borne along on the crest 
of the wave of human progress. No other professor, 
unless it be the broadest of the broad-minded clergy, 
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is so intimately in touch with the progress of the world 
as the advertiser who is alive and true to the instincts 
of his calling. The great divine opens wide his mind 
and lets humanity and progress inundate him. The 
great advertiser does exactly that. It is true that the 
one does it with the exalted purpose to benefit man- 
kind, and the other with the object of making money 
— promoting his business. This is a distinction adver- 
tisers have no desire to deny or minimize. Yet the fact 
remains that the conscientious advertiser does some very 
real benefit to his kind, even though his motive is a busi- 
ness one, and if he is honest according to his lights he 
will not be deprived of credit for the good he may do, in 
the way of business, to the people he deals with. 

We are constantly borrowing from other professions 
for the benefit of advertising. Let us borrow one more 
idea from the psychologists, which may be made of very 
great value to advertisers, and will illustrate the idea we 
have been considering, to the effect that advertisers are 
always learning from all other professions and trades 
and conditions and circumstances. We are asked to be- 
lieve that man has a subconscious mind — ^a faculty or 
power or attribute which performs certain functions that 
are of very great importance to us. It is the theory of the 
investigators that all our experiences, everything we ob- 
serve, all that happens in our presence, is engulfed in 
this subconscious mind, where it lies inactive but ever 
ready to come to our service. We do not, say these sci- 
entists, forget anything. At some time, if there is need of 
it, the fact, the theory, the knowledge, that has been ab- 
sorbed into 'this subconscious mind will come into the 
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brain and be available. This is a theory that is firmly 
held by some of the best and most liberal of the scientists 
of the day, and they cite a quantity of very convincing 
evidence in support of it. We need not accept it; we need 
not reject it. But it is certain that the live advertiser 
finds all sorts of knowledge available and useful. If he 
may depend upon the truth of the theoiy mentioned, the 
more knowledge he comes in touch with the better it may 
be for him in time of need. 

This is rather a comforting theory for the advertiser, 
for if there is a man in the world who needs a great va- 
riety of knowledge he is that man. He cannot have a 
course of study marked out for him that will fully and 
finally equip him for his work, because that work is al- 
ways turning toward him a new facet. If he can be as- 
sured that he has some faculty that takes in whatever he 
sees or experiences, independent of his will or knowl- 
edge, and that will turn that reservoir of fact open at 
his need, he has a blessed assurance. At all events, it is 
well for the advertiser to know about the existence and 
powers of the subconscious mind, as if that theoiy is 
finally proved he will have a great weapon to employ, 
both as to his own power and as to the receptivity of the 
people he wishes to interest. 

The conclusion of all, in this matter of the education 
of the advertiser, is that he get all the knowledge of all 
kinds that he can. The more he knows the greater will 
be his facility and his power. He should know some- 
thing of the things mentioned, and he should have a 
good knowledge of the common branches — of mathe- 
matics, of grammar, of the modem languages, and 
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above all of the English language. This latter is very 
important. The more familiar he is with the English 
language, the more power as an advertisement writer he 
will have. He ought to constantly read the great Eng- 
lish authors, and especially those who are great because 
of their mastery of the tongue, or because of a peculiarly 
unique use they make of it. Shakespeare, Johnson, Bos- 
well, Howell, Lowell, FitzGerald, Doughty, Emerson, 
Milton, and others should be read for the sake of attain- 
ing a facile and individual style. This sort of literature 
should be constantly read by the advertiser who makes 
copy. Some time every day should be devoted to it, as 
long as the student remains an advertising man. 
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Campaign 

The making and distributing of things are important 
departments of the business. The conditions surround- 
ing these activities are, or may be, well known, and the 
results attending the careful and expert application of the 
knowledge available will produce results that can be 
definitely calculated in advance. Such items as the 
quality of the material, the processes of manufacture, 
the methods of distribution, are wholly within the knowl- 
edge and choice of the proprietor. The results attending 
the adoption of the best methods known to business are 
quite apparent before the manufacture is undertaken. 
They can be figured absolutely, and the financing of the 
business can be based upon them. 

With advertising and the sales campaign it is quite 
different. The results from them are not to be exactly 
estimated. The public is somewhat fickle, and there is 
no known method of definitely computing what may 
result from the advertising or the sales campaign. There 
is a general and inclusive faith in the eflScacy of good 
advertising of good goods, and it is known that a care- 
fully considered sales campaign is more effective than a 
campaign conducted without regard to those principles 
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of salesmanship which have been established by practise 
and the study of the people to whom the appeal is to be 
made. 

Recent study of the question of salesmanship may be 
said to have established certain general conclusions, as- 
certained from the results of long observed experience, 
and applied to the selling problem through the operation 
of the laws of averages, checked and balanced by 
those ascertained principles of psychology which apply 
to the inclinations of the mind when engaged in the con- 
sideration of advertising problems. 

The salesman and the advertiser should know two 
general propositions: The goods to be sold, and the peo- 
ple they must be sold to. 

There is too much advertising done in almost com- 
plete ignorance of the goods offered, on the part of the 
person who writes the advertising. It has been thought 
that an advertisement is an advertisement, and once 
written may be used to sell hardware or silk, by merely 
changing a few words of the text. If there are plenty of 
adjectives used, strong statements as to quality, and 
some attractive picture, the advertisement is supposed 
to be properly constructed, and ready to be used in any 
medium, for any sort of goods, and to appeal to any class 
of people. That this is a monumental mistake is no 
longer discussed by good advertisers; but such advertise- 
ments are .still being used, and for the sale of excellent 
goods. 

The prime quality of the salesman, and the advertiser, 
is a knowledge of people. The next quality in order of 
importance is knowledge of the goods. Knowledge of 
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the mechanics of advertising comes well down the scale, 
important though it is, and necessaiy in the equipment 
of the successful advertiser and salesman. 

The question of the knowledge of the people is dis- 
cussed in another chapter. The importance of the 
knowledge of the goods to be sold on the part of the ad- 
vertiser and salesman cannot well be exaggerated. The 
more he knows the more power he has, if the goods are 
genuine. If the goods are not genuine, the self-respect- 
ing salesman or advertiser will refuse to have anything 
to do with them, as soon as he becomes aware of their 
character. The man who lends himself to the promotion 
of the sale of unworthy goods is not an advertiser, but 
some degree of a thief. Larceny through the wiles of the 
advertising business is of a meaner quality than that 
practised by the pickpocket, because the victim not only 
does not know the motive of the thief but is led by his 
own protestations to believe that he is an honorable 
person. One must have a certain faith in the written 
and printed word. There is no way to separate the true 
from the false. 

The advertiser needs to know more about the goods 
he is to promote than the manufacturer needs to know 
about them. The manufacturer needs to know about the 
quality of the materials, and the processes of the factory. 
The salesman and the advertiser must know this also, 
and more thoroughly and intimately than the manu- 
facturer, and much more. 

It is rather surprising that the science of salesmanship 
and advertising are found to be so similar. The chief 
di£Ference is that salesmanship may be made to depend 
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more particularly upon the individual, and advertising 
upon the general. 

In salesmanship there is the opportunity — ^the neces- 
,,^ sity — of winning the individual through methods that 
appeal directly to him, and especially to those traits 
which are individual rather than general. The salesman 
can utilize a man's prejudices, his peculiarities, his idio- 
syncracies, his personal attributes and qualities. He 
has to consider the teachings of psychology only so far 
as they make for him an opening with the prospect. 
Then he must be guided by the revelations of the man 
himself. 

The advertiser, on the other hand, must be content 
with the general traits which he discovers to be inherent 
in the class of men he wishes to interest. So that while 
the problems of the salesman and the advertiser are 
similar they are diflFerent. The diflFerence is in bases 
rather than in method. They both have to consider 
making their appeal along the lines of attraction, sug- 
gestion, and assertion. It is necessary to attract the at- 
tention of the buyer, whether it is a person or an adver- 
tisement that is the instrument employed; and it is nec- 
essary to make the suggestion, and then the argu- 
ment, whether it is by word of mouth or by printed 
word. 

The salesman appeals to a man; the advertiser ap- 
peals to men. 

Any plan for a sales campaign must take primary 
account of the foregoing considerations, and thoroughly 
consider, study, assimilate, and incorporate them. Hav- 
ing done that, the way is clear to consider the goods, 
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and to ascertain if they are fitted for the use or the enjoy- 
ment of the class of people who are expected to buy 
them. 

It is assumed that the goods are in the nature of 
staples. Goods intended to minister to an assumed or 
created need must have diflFerent handling. The neces- 
sity does, in a measure, its own advertising and selling. 
The luxury must be urged. Not only must the luxury be 
urged, but it must be justified. The necessity justifies 
itself, and the salesman and advertiser have only to 
compare it with others of the same general nature. The 
comparison must not, of course, be specific, as to the 
article itself. The task of the seller is comparative in its 
nature, inasmuch as his article is one of a group, each 
unit of which is designed to satisfy a certain need. 

For the purposes of salesmanship there is, or there 
must be discovered, in every commodity some special 
quality, or reason, that can be urged to promote its sale. 
There are in many articles nothing that is distinctive 
which can readily be discovered. Take shoes: Those 
of even price seem to the purchaser, who is considering 
several kinds that he is unfamiliar with, of equal value 
and desirability. There are probably diflFerences, and 
some one of the diflFerences would so appeal to the pur- 
chaser as to bring him quickly to a decision; and it is the 
part of the salesman to discover the predilection of the 
buyer and fit that shoe to him which has some peculiarity 
of material or manufacture answering to the discovered 
predilection of the customer. Then the buyer is satisfied, 
and goes his way with the shoes he believes to be made in 
accord with his ideas. If the salesman is undecided, and 
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ready to praise one shoe and then another, as he tries 
them on, changing his mind with the changes on the 
countenance of the buyer, but without giving any reason, 
the customer either leaves without making a purchase, 
or is suspicious of the shoes he did buy. 

It is the same in larger transactions. Something defi- 
nite must be urged if men are to be expected to pay atten- 
tion to the salesman or the goods. It is the history of 
merchandising that the salesman who knows all about 
the goods he is to sell makes the big sales and the big 
success. It is not so much that the peculiarities pointed 
out by the salesman impress the buyer as valuable, as 
that the salesman seems to know what he is talking 
about, and the goods he is trying to sell. 

It is not so much the fact that the Food and Drugs act 
forbids certain adulterations as that it forces a declara- 
tion as to the exact nature of such adulterations as it 
permits. Our bottle of cheap ginger ale declares on its 
label that it is "artificially flavored and colored," and 
we are content. It is drunk with as much gusto as if we 
knew that it was flavored with the best ginger and was 
not otherwise colored. 

Honesty in merchandizing consists in selling that 
which we pretend to sell, and that is the kind of honesty 
that buyers demand. And the reason is not wholly, nor 
chiefly, a demand for honesty. It is a demand for knowl- 
edge, and the square deal. If we are told that a certain 
article is adulterated, and what with and to what ex- 
tent, we are satisfied. We do not so much object to being 
cheated as to being deceived. 

This must be considered when the selling campaign 
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is being planned. It is next in importance to having 
goods that are needed, and that are worthy. It is useless 
to have good goods if advantage of this trait of human 
nature which demands the truth is not considered. It is 
useless to evade it by adopting a colorless style, and 
avoiding mention of that quality of the goods. An ad- 
vertisement that does not give some assurance of the 
quality of the goods, or a salesman who is not ready to 
make a statement, has no show. 

There is a great body of salesmanship lore. It has 
been created by the experience of the large houses, and 
by the professors who are teaching it. It is worth know- 
ing about; but much of it is of no utility, save to indicate 
what to avoid. 

There are many methods of getting at the people, but 
they are all bom of knowledge of the people, or in the 
heads of the so-called teachers of salesmanship. If the 
former, they are worthy of study; if the latter, they are 
worthy of question. 

It is told of a house selling sewing machines on the 
installment plan that it holds conventions of its salesmen 
and devotes whole days to the question of "How to get 
behind the screen door." The discussion may be helpful 
to the salesmen, but it has no particular significance to 
the men who may be selling mowing machines to the 
men, because they might not have to get behind any 
screen doors. 

The gentlemen who sell mail courses in salesmanship 
have a lot of formulas to teach their pupils, about exactly 
what to do when attacking a prospect. Some of their 
formulas may apply in some cases, and some of them in 
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others, but the salesman is obliged to discriminate. 

The fact is that it is not possible to formulate rules for 
the guidance of salesmen or of advertisers. There are 
certain fundamentals with reference to which they can 
be instructed, and then they have got to use their judg- 
ment, their wits, their general knowledge. No teacher 
can train a salesman to meet John Smith. He can train 
a man to use his eyes, his brains, his good sense, when 
he meets John Smith, and that is as far as he can go. 
The salesman cannot know how to meet John Smith 
until he meets John Smith. 

The planning of a great campaign for advertising and 
selling is a great work, and involves much study and 
great ability. But it is a work which cannot be carried 
on in accordance with any preconceived general pro- 
gram, meant to apply to all campaigns of like nature. 
The only features all campaigns of this nature have in 
common are those mentioned — ^a complete knowledge 
of the goods and a comprehensive knowledge of people. 
All of the other elements are particular to the special 
campaign in hand, and cannot be specified, except with 
full knowledge of all the particular and special circum- 
stances and conditions. 
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Advertising is a branch of the science of salesmanship, 
and to understand its relation to business it is necessary 
to have a clear idea of salesmanship . 

Salesmanship is the art of selling. It is the process of 
exchanging goods. Upon its operation depends all of 
the commerce and trade of the world. There is little ac- 
tivity in the business world, or in the social, moral, or 
scientific world, which does not go on through salesman- 
ship. 

The principles of salesmanship are applied to all of 
the other professions, to all of the trades, to all develop- 
ments of merchandizing, to all phases of business which 
involve the solicitation by one man on the one side and 
the consent of one man on the other side. Business con- 
sists of acts which are participated in by more than one 
man. In all such acts there is the appeal of one side for 
the consent of the other side. That appeal, and the 
securing of that consent, is salesmanship. 

Salesmanship presupposes several things and condi- 
tions. There is the man who wishes to sell ; the man to 
whom the sale is sought to be made; the goods that are 
offered for sale. 

The man who wishes to sell has several things and 
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conditions to consider. He must, first of all, know the 
man he wishes to sell to, in order that he may, by his 
arguments and representations, be able to favorably in- 
fluence that man. He must know his own powers and 
limitations, in order that he may use himself, as his tool, 
to the best advantage, and refrain from doing or saying 
anything that will prejudice his prospect against his 
proposition. He must know the goods he is oflFering, in 
order that he may make his prospect realize the value 
and benefit they may be to him, and in order that he 
may dissipate any unfavorable predisposition which 
might exist in the mind of the prospect. 

The salesman has to find the man to sell to. The find- 
ing of the customer is the province of advertising. The 
exploitation of the goods, and the persuasion of the pros- 
pect to buy, is the province of salesmanship, if the two 
functions are to be divided. 

Advertising is concerned with many of the same acts 
and functions that the salesman is concerned with when 
he makes a personal sale; and advertising is also concern- 
ed with the goods, and with the nature of the men who 
are to be the buyers. Advertising has also to study to 
influence the man who buys, though in a different man- 
ner and under different conditions. In this, advertising 
is the more difficult and subtle variety of salesmanship. 
Advertising can make but one appeal to the reader, 
while the personal salesman can vary and modify and 
enforce his appeal until he perceives that he is winning 
his customer. 

The salesman must know the individual he is trying 
to influence. He must of course begin with a knowledge 
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of mankind, then modify that by a knowledge of the par- 
ticular type of man he has to deal with, and again modify 
that by the knowledge he gains of the individual he is 
talking to, and by his intuitions, which are aroused by 
his personal contact and modified and directed by ex- 
perience and observation. 

The advertiser can never make his appeal to a man. 
He must speak to men. He may appeal to a class, but 
never to an individual. He loses therefore the help of 
those very intuitive efforts which are so vitally impor- 
tant in the work of the personal salesman; and he must 
in some way compensate himself. 

The great fact of the direct personal contact working 
for the advantage of the personal salesman, and the ab- 
sence of that contact in the work of the advertiser, dif- 
ferentiates the two varieties of salesmanship, and very 
clearly indicates the field of the advertiser, and the na- 
ture of his effort. 

Yet along the great primary lines, up to a certain point 
in the refinement of the principles of salesmanship, th/e 
salesman and the advertiser must be fellow students, in 
the same class and using the same textbooks. 

It is more important that the salesman first seek to 
know men, in so far as that knowledge is calculated to 
show him how he is to influence men. For this purpose 
it is necessary that the student consent to appeal to the 
pedagogue, and to dip into psychology. We only wish to 
know a few of the more manifest traits common to all 
men. We wish to know how the mind works, of itself and 
automatically. We want to know what pleases men in 
general, and how to get at them in the most agreeable 
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way, and in the quickest way. The college professors of 
psychology have much to tell the salesman along these 
lines, and we cannot get the information elsewhere, ex- 
cept we are willing to spend years painfully digging for 
that which we can get from books in a short time. 

The student of salesmanship need not go further into 
this interesting study than will enable him to grasp the 
conclusions that are useful to him. He may, and should, 
neglect the laborious processes that lead up to and sub- 
stantiate the conclusions. He should be content, for ex- 
ample, with the conclusion that the mind seeks to make 
a decision the very moment that a proposition is present- 
ed to it, irrespective of the weight or volume of argument 
or proof that may follow the proposition, to substantiate 
or discredit it. His cue is to know this fact, and to shape 
his work to catch the motor action of the mind and guide 
it toward a decision favorable to him. His profit in this 
psychological fact is in the assurance that the first im- 
pression he makes upon his prospect must be a favorable 
one, in order that he may have the assistance of the mo- 
tor principle, which is common to all men, and which 
does not wait for the judgment or the reason, or for ex- 
pediency, or any other manifestation of the maturing 
purpose of the prospect. 

To get the full benefit of the operation of this primary 
principle it is necessary that the student go far enough in- 
to psychology to understand what it is and, in a general 
way, how it works. Read some good popular work on 
psychology, like the admirable school textbook by Prof. 
William James; or, better, the two- volume edition of 
the same. 
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While the student is seeking to understand the working 
of the motor principle, let him also turn to elementary 
works on art to find out what forms are primarily most 
agreeable to us, as we get them through our vision. It is 
an interesting fact that certain forms are agreeable to us, 
while certain others are very disagreeable. The salesman 
must know this, in order to approach his prospect in a 
favorable light. 

The point here is that the salesman must, first of all, 
find out all he can in relation to the men to whom he is to 
sell his goods. In doing this he must draw upon all possi- 
ble sources of information. Pure science has much to 
teach him. Psychology is loaded with facts that are of 
the greatest importance, as Ls ethnology, and especially 
art. We are claiming that salesmanship partakes in all 
the activities of man. Science is the record of the con- 
clusions of men who have made a study of the doings of 
men. It is peculiarly the property of the salesman, his 
vcide mecum, his open road to success and power. There 
is not another calling which can possibly profit more by 
the conclusions of science than salesmanship. 

Let us therefore turn frankly to science, and demand of 
her all the store of knowledge she has that we can utilize, 
without any of the mawkish sentimentality that professes 
to contemn the value of science in the transactions of 
everyday life and business. 

Next to knowing the men he is expected to make his 
customers, it is of importance that the salesman should 
know himself, and be able to correctly estimate his own 
power as a salesman, which means his power to influence 
his fellowmen. This opens a great subject. It is much 
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easier to estimate the other man than it is to estimate this 
man. 

To know himself is also a subject that calls for the 
assistance of science, and for a great amount of resolute 
and thorough self-examination. It will not do to allow 
vanity to limit this work. The first thing a prospective 
salesman must do is to stand himself off, detach himself 
from himself, and analyze his own qualities and defects. 
He has got to be honest with himself. He has got to make 
a true inventory of his knowledge, his needs, and his ca- 
pacity to absorb knowledge and to do good work. 

Perhaps the most essential quality for the prospective 
salesman to possess, and to cultivate, is willingness to 
work. If the salesman is not willing to work hard, all the 
tim^, and study hard, all the time, he had better not un- 
dertake to enter the business. It demands work, and hard 
work, and skilled work, and proficient work, all the time. 
When the salesman is not at work getting orders he ought 
to be at work getting himself in shape to get orders. 

Salesmanship demands the old-fashioned sort of study 
to prepare for it, and the old-fashioned sort of work to 
win success. It demands devotion, enthusiasm, single- 
ness of purpose, and always hard and self-sacrificing 
work. It requires that the salesman shall have joy in his 
work. It depends upon these qualities for success more 
specifically and more completely than any other calling 
or profession, chiefiy because it is what the salesman is 
that counts, more than what he knows and does. It is the 
salesman himself that sells, not the acts of the sales- 
man. 

Of course, it is not meant that the salesman is to get 
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none of the joy in life. He should get all the joy possible. 
He should get more of the pure enjoyment of life than 
men in the other professions, because it is the joy of 
life that makes power for the men who enjoy it. 

The salesman should be very good to himself: In the 
matter of health, because the healthy man has more 
power over his fellows; in the matter of morals, because 
the moral man has more power over his fellows; in the 
matter of temperament, because the man with a cheerful 
and optimistic temperament has more power over his 
fellows; in the matter of dress, because the well-dressed 
man has more power over his fellows; and in all matters 
that tend to make a big and wholesome, and sweet, and 
happy man, because such a man has more power over 
his fellows. The fundamentals of good salesmanship 
are the man himself and his knowledge of and sympathy 
with the people to whom he must sell his goods. 

The third major element in the salesman's education 
is the goods he is to attempt to sell. He must know the 
goods, and all about them; not only the goods them- 
selves, but all the conditions that influence their sale and 
use. If the salesman is to handle cotton piece-goods, for 
example, he must know all about the cotton they are 
made of, and all about the conditions of its growth and 
handling, as well as about its relative goodness and 
adaptability for the certain goods into which it is made. 
And he must know all about all other kinds of cotton, 
and other kinds of goods that may be used in substitu- 
tion for his own. He must be able to place his own 
goods in their proper relation to all others in the market, 
and give perfectly adequate reasons for all that he says 
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and claims regarding the quality of his own goods. 

The salesman's knowledge of his goods must extend 
far beyond the goods themselves, and include the people 
who are to use the goods, the various uses they may be 
put to, the possible market for them, the special market 
the customer of the moment must cater for, the methods 
for retail selling that have been found most effective, and 
the many other elements that bear upon the sale of the 
goods with direct or indirect force, and make for the suc- 
cess or failure of the salesman. 

These are the things the salesman has to learn. There 
are other qualities that are perhaps more essential, at 
least at the first. They are in the nature of fundamental 
l*esolutions, the personal basis upon which all of the ex- 
ecutive capacity of the salesman must be built; and like 
the foundation for any structure, they must be solid and 
well laid. 

The very bottom quality of the good salesman must 
be hope. If he has not hope, does not cultivate, and cher- 
ish, and cling to, and depend upon hope, he will not suc- 
ceed, in salesmanship or anything else. When he em- 
barks upon the career of a salesman he must hope for 
success, and there must never be a moment when he does 
not hope. It is the foundation. Without hope the sales- 
man tries to build his house of success upon the sand of 
foreordained failure. 

To bring hope a step toward its practical office, there 
must be faith. The salesman must have faith in himself, 
in his goods, in the people he is dealing with, in the house 
he works for, and in his "star". Faith we know works 
wonders. It will do as much for the salesman as it ever 
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did for the children of Israel, or as it is reputed to do for 
the followers of Mrs. Eddy; as much as it did for Elisha; 
as much as it was promised to do for those who were told 
that through faith they could remove mountains and sub- 
due kingdoms. Faith is power. If the salesman has faith 
in his goods and in his proposition he cafi sell his goods; 
if he has not that faith he cannot sell the goods, to the 
same extent. 

But the salesman should have faith in a more general 
sense than that. He must have faith in things in general, 
in the scheme of life, in the future of the race, in his own 
future and powier, in the man he is talking with, in the 
country, in the.city, in mankind, and in the general plan 
and scope of the universe. It is the disposition that 
counts, and that must be permeated with faith, even 
from the greatest to the most insignificant of things, 
traits, emotions, habits, and predilections. The salesman 
must be faith personified. 

The salesman must have detemiinatioh, to make hope 
and faith work for him in a practical way and all of the 
time. Hope and faith are very admirable, even when 
they are only academic qualities. But we wish to put 
them to practical use, and so we must drive them with 
determination. We must "keep everlastingly at it," and 
keep hope and faith practically at work by backing them 
with determination. 

Even determination will fail unless we push it all the 
time, unless we have also persistence. It is self-de- 
scriptive. It completes the cycle of qualities that we are 
to put at the foundation of all the knowledge of the peo- 
ple, of ourselves, of the goods, to make that knowledge 
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contribute directly to the success of the salesman. 

These varieties of knowledge, sustained and made op- 
erative by these elements of the salesman's motive power, 
will, when properly applied by the ambitious and willing 
salesman, bring success to him. They cover and embrace 
the whole of the law and the gospel of salesmanship; al- 
ways, of course, providing that there is promising mate- 
rial in the salesman himself upon which they can work. 

If there is not a reasonable expectation that the po- 
tential salesman is big enough, broad enough, willing 
enough, to work out this program for his own benefit, 
then he must not try. He would better remain a hewer 
of wood or a drawer of water; for the rewards of sales- 
manship are not for the slothful, for the vain, for the 
unwilling, nor for those that are not fitted to make the 
fight with some chance of success. 

The advertiser needs all the qualifications that have 
been enumerated as necessary for the salesman, and 
more also. He must have a very distinct literary ability, 
if he is to create advertising, and he must be able to refine 
the processes of the salesman. The advertiser is a sales- 
man, with some added opportunities and many restricted 
opportunities. 

The advertiser can only appeal to men in the mass, 
not to individuals. He must therefore study to make his 
appeal both more general as to the person and more 
specific as to the goods; it must be shaped to attract 
the average reader, and to bring the sale to a decision. 
It has but one chance. It has got to do what the sales- 
man accomplishes with a small fraction of his oppor- 
tunity. 
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Advertising is indeed, as is constantly claimed for it, 
^'salesmanship on paper," but with a great diflFerence. 

When the factory has finished its product, and placed it 
in the storeroom ready for the shipper, the salesman and 
the advertiser are placed in control. The factory — ^that 
is, the producer — surrenders interest in its product and 
begins to work on another lot. This is the dividing line 
between the production department and the sales depart- 
ment; and the sales department must include, or work 
in perfect harmony with, the advertising department. 
For all practical purposes the departments of sales and 
advertising may be considered as one. They are natur- 
ally one, though in practise they are still considered as 
being independent, by many large concerns that spend 
great sums in advertising. But it is much better that the 
natural connection and mutual dependence be explicitly 
recognized, and that the two activities be under the 
general control and supervision of one head. The actual 
work of managing the salesmen and making many of 
the sales plans has not a very close relation to the work 
of the advertiser, and vice versa. But there is a very 
vital connection between the two activities, and they are 
both essentially salesmanship. Much of salesmanship is 
not properly advertising, but nothing within the sphere 
of the activities of the advertiser can be said to be outside 
of the sphere of salesmanship. It appears therefore that 
it is more in accord with the facts to consider that all ad- 
vertising is salesmanship, and to adopt that term as ap- 
plying with more appropriateness to all the methods 
adopted to promote the sale of goods. 

The same problems confront the salesman as are the 
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motives for all the work of the advertiser. They both 
have to consider the man who is to buy, and study how 
to get his favorable attention, and stimulate his action. 
The salesman has the very great advantage of personal 
contact, and is therefore able to resort to many expedi- 
ents that are denied to the advertiser, who is obliged to 
arrange and condense his whole plea into one message, 
and to commit that message to print or writing. The ad- 
vertiser has one of the most intimate and delicate of per- 
sonal messages to deliver, but is denied personal con- 
tact. The salesman has a no less delicate and difficult 
task, but he has the advantage of personal contact, and 
is able to adjust his method in accord with the disposi- 
tion of the buyer, as it is manifested during an interview. 
This gives him a very great advantage over the adver- 
tiser, and enables him to make a much better record of 
sales. The advertiser needs to know all the habitual 
workings of the general mind, the average mind. The 
salesman needs to know the same thing, and in addi- 
tion be able to take immediate advantage of such vari- 
ations as are constantly evidenced by individuals. 
The advertiser cannot profit by the variations, while 
they may well in many cases be a chief cause for the 
success of the salesman. The salesman, it may be 
said, must be a clever observer of men, while the ad- 
vertiser must be a good student of human nature. The 
salesman must be the more clever; the advertiser should 
be the more cultivated. One must have the faculty of 
taking instant advantage of opportunity, while the 
other strives to create the opportunity that he wishes the 
reader of his advertisements to avail himself of. One 
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must endeavor to adjust his goods to the discovered 
needs and inclinations of the customer, as a personal 
interview reveals those inclinations and needs; the 
other must strive to modify the inclinations and needs 
of the customer to bring them into harmony with the 
goods he is advertising. One is the working of one 
personality upon another, through personal touch; the 
other is the working of one mind upon another mind, 
without personal touch, and without opportunity for 
modification. 

There are connecting links between these two methods 
of selling, which both make use of and which cannot be 
said to belong exclusively to either. The most impor- 
tant of these links is the business correspondence. This 
is largely advertising. Few business letters but have 
some distinct advertising value and significance — or 
might have, if properly considered and skillfully 
written. It is safe to conclude that not a letter that goes 
out of a business office is wholly devoid of advertising 
value, and may be made to count for or against the pres- 
tige or reputation of the concern sending it forth. The 
follow-up letters, so-called, are by no means the only ones 
^that should be considered from the viewpoint of the ad- 
vertiser. They are, as a matter of fact, of less impor- 
tance than the regular correspondence. They are direct 
in their appeal, definite in their motive, and often at- 
tempt that which is repugnant to the recipient. They 
are, as a matter of fact, often rated as among the busi- 
ness nuisances that business men are obliged to endure, 
and they are not infrequently, and regularly, committed 
to the waste basket. Candor compels the opinion that 
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they often deserve that fate, and none other. The regu- 
lar correspondence of any business house is, however, 
one of the most effective and available of advertising 
mediums, and it is frequently wholly neglected. 

Other matters of this nature, which are of conse- 
quence to the salesman and the advertiser, are the con- 
duct of the store, or the office, the demeanor of the 
clerks, the character of the packages the goods are made 
up iixto, the policy of the credit man, the attitude of the 
firm towards the customers, the salesroom itself, the 
stationery, and every item that is in any way related to 
the buyers or that comes at any time to their notice. 
Some of these items are treated elsewhere. All of them 
are important, and the advertiser has a right to know 
about them and have something to say about them. If 
they are wrong they take something from his power, and 
if he is bereft of any of his power it is the house that suf- 
fers, along with him. 

The relations that exist between the house and the 
salesman, or the advertiser, are of the greatest impor- 
tance. It is not uncommon to find that the advertiser is 
resisted by the house to an extent that seriously impairs 
his usefulness. He is often obliged to defend his policies 
as though he was on trial for some grave offence, and he 
sometimes has to fight for the advertising appropriation 
as though he were a Salvation Army captain collecting 
money for a Thanksgiving dinner for those gamins who 
are good enough fighters to get into the dining hall firat. 
The advertising manager understands that his official 
head can be kept out of the basket only as he '^makes 
good," but he ought not to be made to fight the house as 
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well as the people whom he hopes to convert into buyers, 
to say nothing of the managers of the advertising depart- 
ments of the papers and magazines. The owners and 
general managers of businesses that are advertised have 
something material to learn, with respect to their treat- 
ment of their advertisers. They should look upon them 
as instruments for the collection of wealth, and rather 
delicate and cranky instruments. They care for their 
typewriters, and sometimes for their stenographers, 
but they are too apt to treat their advertisers as though 
they were skins from which nothing but good wine 
could be pressed, and the more they pressed the more 
freely would the wine flow. 

There are many other elements of salesmanship that 
inhere in both advertising and the work of the sales- 
man, and they will occur to the mind of the reader 
who has had experience in businesses promoted by any 
of the various methods usually referred to as adver- 
tising. These matters all go to show that advertising 
and salesmanship are dovetailed all along the course 
pursued by each of them. To separate them is impossi- 
ble. To consider them as one unit of business is the 
only wise method. If it is not done there will always re- 
sult confusion and loss of selling force. 

It is however necessary to consider advertising as 
distinct from salesmanship, for the reasons pointed 
out, and it is necessary to have each under the charge 
of an expert in that line. One man may be big and 
comprehensive enough to act as chief for both depart- 
ments, but there is likely to be but a very few such in 
each line of business. 
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What is necessary is that the chief salesman and the 
advertiser shall realize that both are attempting to do 
the same thing, but by the application of different meth- 
ods. Both are working to sell goods. That is their 
platform for mutual labors. The advertiser cannot sell 
goods by the methods of the salesman, nor can the 
salesman advertise effectively. But both obtain the same 
results — both sell goods. That they both sell goods, 
and because it is the prime object of each to sell goods, 
is the reason for their close cooperation, the reason why 
they must both work for the same ends and upon the 
same general platform. The association of the adver- 
tiser and the salesman is more intimate than is usually 
to be secured through mere cooperation of independ- 
ent heads of departments. It is only big men who can 
work together heartily for the one object, unless they 
have a common commander, or unless one is in au- 
thority. Therefore it is better that the advertising and 
sales departments be one, so far as control and gen- 
eral policy is concerned. That this is a wise policy is 
being recognized, and has always been recognized by 
a few wise men. 

This book does not assume to treat of salesmanship 
as salesmanship. It treats of advertising, and as ad- 
vertising is salesmanship, but not all of salesmanship, 
nor the chief element of salesmanship, it follows that 
we must determine what the relation of advertising to 
salesmanship is, and try andi differentiate. 

The salesman sells to the individual. The advertis- 
er sells to the composite and practically unknown man. 
The salesman holds his opportunity in his hand. The 
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advertiser holds his opportunity in his mind. 

A common ground for the advertiser and the salesman 
is the goods. Both have to know about the goods, and 
the quality and field for the usefulness of the goods 
must be studied by both. So also must the people who 
are the prospective buyers be known by both the sales- 
man and the advertiser. Up to the very act of selling 
their work and their study is the same. The methods 
are some of them the same, and those are some of the 
more important of the methods. They work together, 
as to method and motive, up to the actual attack upon 
the buyer, and after that their work is the same. The 
difference is in the one item of method of attacking the 
buyer when in the very act of completing the sale. 

Eliminating this one point of difference, we may 
call the selling of goods salesmanship, as indeed we can 
call it nothing else and call it what it is. The salesman 
and the advertiser are considered as one and the same 
for the rest of this chapter. 

The first prime requisite for the salesman is to know 
the people he is to sell to. The goods may be changed 
to remedy any developed defect or to meet unforeseen 
criticism. The people are a fixed element. They are 
beyond the reach of the most ambitious and liberal 
manufacturer. They must be taken as they are, and 
studied and understood. This point has been quite 
fully treated in other chapters, and need not be rehears- 
ed in this. 

The salesman must know his goods, and the more he 
knows about them and the processes of manufacture 
the more power he has to sell them. It is not always con- 
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sidered of prime importance that a salesman know all 
about the goods he is expected to sell. There are con- 
cerns that do not expect their salesmen to know much 
of anything about their product, but rely upon their rep- 
utation in the trade and the pleasing personality of the 
salesman to sell the goods. They say that they wish for 
a gentlemanly salesman, who shall call upon their cus- 
tomers and ask them if there is anything in their line 
needed. This they argue will keep them in mind, and 
will result in orders being sent to them. This is a com- 
fortable theory, but it is not salesmanship. Salesman- 
ship, at least that variety of salesmanship that we are 
considering, means salesmanship. The vocation of the 
young man who looks pleasantly upon prospective cus- 
tomers, but cannot sell them goods, may be an honor- 
able and pleasant vocation, but it is not salesmanship. 
The man who sells is a salesman. The work of the man 
who sells is salesmanship. It is the man who sells, or at 
least attempts and hopes to sell, who is a salesman, 
and not the man who goes about saying "good day" 
to people. 

The salesman who knows his goods has the better 
chance to sell. He needs to know as much about the 
goods he is to oflfer as the owner, the manufacturer, and 
the retail salesman, knows. He needs to know more than 
either of them. The man who sells cotton goods, for ex- 
ample, ought to be able to spend some time in the mills 
every year, and at first he should have spent time 
enough there to have got a thorough understanding of 
all the technical processes, and the reasons for them. 
Particularly should he know all about all the processes 
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that are peculiar to his goods. If they are diflFerently 
bleached, for example, he ought to know why, and 
what is the exact difference to the buyer by reason of it. 
Every peculiarity of manufacture is, or should be, a sell- 
ing argument, and the salesman ought to know them 
all. But the chief reason why he ought to know all about 
the manufacture of goods he is trying to sell is that it 
gives the salesman power over the buyer. It is a psy- 
chological reason. If the salesman is never compelled to 
say that he does not know, he has power over the buyer. 
The buyer assumes that the salesman knows about the 
goods and is able to advise him. As soon as the salesman 
is compelled to show ignorance on one point his power is 
greatly weakened, and he is not able to take instant ad- 
vantage of the psychological moment when the buyer is 
ready to sign an order. 

The salesman-advertiser is more concerned in this 
matter of knowing the goods than is the traveling or the 
store salesman, if that is possible. He is obliged to write 
his advertisement out of whatever knowledge he has, and 
the reader will sense any confession of ignorance, and 
turn from the advertisement at once. The advertisement 
that does not know, and does not show that it does know, 
may as well not be printed. It is not possible to put too 
much emphasis upon this matter of knowing the goods. 
Not enough weight is given it. There are a great many 
advertisements written by men who know little about 
the goods. They are the "barkers" of the profession. 
They stand outside of the tent and cry to the people to 
come in; but for their lives they cannot tell them why 
they should come in, except that their money is wanted. 
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Salesmanship and Advertising 

"Please buy this thing," is the plea of a very large pro- 
portion of the advertising of the day, and no reason is 
given. It is not a good plea. It is not good advertising. 
It deserves to fail, and it does fail, measurably. It is the 
salvation of many of the advertisers of the day that there 
are so many people with so many needs that any sort of 
an announcement is bound to attract the patronage of 
some people. But it is the effort of the true advertiser 
to suggest the need that has not already clamored for 
recognition in the mind of the possible purchaser, and to 
supply that want. This has to be artfully accomplished. 
The purchaser must not know that a need has been sug- 
gested to him, but must be persuaded that the need has 
all along been apparent to him. 

The accomplished salesman-advertiser is one of the 
most accomplished of men. He knows people, and that 
is one of the greatest of accomplishments, and he knows 
goods. The more he knows the more efficient as an ad- 
vertiser he is. The better he understands people the 
easier he can sell his wares to them. He is one of the 
cultivated. He becomes broad as he knows more and 
more of people — all men do. He becomes charitable the 
more he associates with people — all men do. As he 
mingles with the men to whom he sells he absorbs their 
good qualities. The little merchant in the country town 
teaches him one of the great beatitudes of life, in some 
relaxed conversation after the store is closed. The man 
who advertises only, and does not sell, becomes humani- 
tarian in his views and practises because he studies peo- 
ple, and whether he will or not gets into his blood the 
swing of the forward march of the race. He becomes 
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scrupulous, because he discovers that it is easy to de- 

(ceive men, but that they perforce put their trust in him. 
He becomes charitable, because he discovers that men 
err and repent and are punished sufficiently without his 
scorn. 
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The Personal Contact 

The influeace of personality ia business is not as widely 
extended as are the other forms of advertising, but with- 
in the limits of its influence there is no other form of ad- 
vertising that is so effective and that returns such huge 
dividends upon its cost, which is nothing but the knowl- 
edge, the will, and the humanity. 

If any great storekeeper could insure humane treat- 
ment of every visitor to his store, from every employe, 
he would have the best advertised place in his field, even 
though his advertisements in the newspapers filled no 
more than a moiety of the space occupied by his com- 
petitors and rivals. The few stores in the country whose 
proprietors advertise humane treatment of customers 
are therefore notable and noted, even though it has al- 
ways, sooner or later, been known that the policy was an 
advertising policy to the extent of something like 90 per- 
cent. The saving 10 percent of humanity of clerk to- 
ward the unfortunate customer always proves a great 
advertising asset. It pays better than thrice as much as 
whatever may be expended for any other sort of pub- 
licity. 

While there are stores and stores, there are few that 

have discovered a way to make the average clerk con- 
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sider the customer before his counter as aught but a rab- 
bit in a trap, and to be flayed. The average clerk, it is 
said. There are also clerks and clerks, and there are 
clerks who are gentlemen and ladies, by nature, and will 
treat customers as human beings should be treated, 
whether it is in accord with the policy of the store or not. 
There is, usually, one store in a city that has built up a 
great and profitable business through its humane treat- 
ment of the people who trade at its counters; and they 
continue to trade there, despite the flambuoyant allure- 
ments of the other places. It is a matter of record that 
some of the more pronounced successes in the way of big 
stores have been built up, and maintained, without the 
assistance of the newspapers, as advertising mediums, 
and it has been said of them that they did not advertise. 
The fact is that they had been doing the best and 
shrewdest advertising possible, within the restricted 
sphere of the personal influence of their proprietors and 
sales people. They are known for the courteous and 
knowledgable treatment accorded to every person going 
to their counters. This knowledge rests in the conscious- 
nesses of the fortunate ones as a cooling and refreshing 
balm for the hurts received at the other stores, where the 
clerks were not only ignorant but callous and sometimes 
impudent. How it galls to ask, in all seriousness, and in 
search of buyable information, "What is this?" meaning 
to ask of the article's origin, or make, or variety, and to 
be told, with lack-luster eye and tired voice, "A dollar 
and a quarter!" There is no balm in Gilead for such 
clerking, but the "big" stores are full of it. It cannot be 
avoided, under the policy of merchandising these cara- 
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vanseries have adopted. Clerks who have the capacity 
to know, the ambition to leam, the instincts to treat cus- 
tomers like human beings, cannot be induced to enter 
the chain-gangs of the great shops. 

These big stores present a curious anomaly in the 
great advertising field. They win their patronage 
through the arts of the advertisers who consider only the 
power to attract people, who use the unlimited promise, 
the unbridled assertion, to induce people to visit their 
shops; and then they sacrifice a major part of the results 
of the advertising by their treatment of the people, and 
the ignorant and indifferent handling of the goods. 

Advertising is not doing its best for the man who pays 
for it unless its effect is educative, unless it persuades 
customers to form a habit of visiting the store, unless the 
goods are of that quality which justifies the advertise- 
ment, unless the treatment of customers is so humane and 
intelligent as to induce them to repeat the visit again and 
again. 

The store or business house that does not consider the 
value of agreeable personal contact, and value it as one 
of the more important among the many ways it can ad- 
vertise, is not taking advantage of the most obvious, as 
well as the least expensive, method of gaining profitable 
publicity. 

While the big stores present the most glaring examples 
of the ignoring of the personal element, as advertisers, 
they are by no means the only, or the greatest, sinners in 
this respect. The personal equation is not estimated at 
its full advertising value in any line of business, though 
it is to be said that there are many isolated instances of 
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The Personal Contact 

its full utilization by shrewd as well as wise men. 

It is not especially to the credit of the lines of business 
calling themselves 'legitimate," and which we have to 
acknowledge as being legitimate, that the best and most 
perfect development of the personal in advertising is at 
present found in those lines that depend upon skillful 
salesmanship to produce their business, rather than upon 
the goods. In some of these lines — in the big and over* 
grown "mail-order" businesses, for example — ^the per- 
sonal equation is understood and woriced "to the limit.'' 
There is nothing that those dealers will not agree to do» 
no concession they will not make, no service to customers 
they will not render. They search for the "soft spot" of 
the people they wish to sell to; and they find it, and they 
sell to those people. It is not the goods offered by the 
mail-order concerns that build up their business, nor yet 
the prices; it is their skill in estimating the worth of the 
personal equation, and the cleverness and persistence 
with which they apply their knowledge in practise. 

Some of the concerns that rely upon the traveling 
salesman, what we used always to call "pedlers," are 
past masters in estimating and playing upon the per^ 
sonaUties of the people they select to absorb their pro- 
duct. They study the people as the enthusiastic natural* 
ist studies a new plant. The professional ethnologist is 
in the a-b-c class compared with the traveling sewing^^ 
machine agent, for example, who is in the employ of one 
of those concerns that market their product wholly from 
one-horse wagons patrolling the country roads. These 
men, and the managers who spur them on, know more 
about that human nature which is to be found on their 
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routes than the most expert and learned ethnologists 
know about races or families that have been studied, by 
them and their predecessors, since the beginnings of the 
science. 

If the churches, or other moral agencies, studied the 
people they wish to reach with the thoroughness and 
sympathy these peripatetic salesmen study their "pros- 
pects," the world would be redeemed in short order. If 
the great dealers in staples studied the people as these 
men do, and applied the knowledge as they apply it, 
they would never have occasion to complain of the 
methods of the mail-order houses, and their faith in the 
judgment and instincts of the great "common people" 
would grow and grow. 

The work these mail-order houses, and the concerns 
depending upon salesmanship rather than goods, are 
doing is good advertising. It is advertising of the very 
best kind. We may object that there is an element of un- 
morality, if not hnmorality, in it, and there will be few to 
gainsay that; but it is effective and legitimate advertising, 
as advertising in the first instance. It is the object of all 
advertising to get at the people, and these people do it. 
What they do to the people after they have got at them, 
is another element in. advertising. 

The personal influence upon business, in the advertis- 
ing sense, extends much further than the field of the 
salesman. The personality in the field we have been con- 
siderinjg lends itself to the furtherance of salesmanship, 
to be exact in our classification, more than in the field of 
advertising, as differentiated from salesmanship. It is 
one of the perplexing problems of this publicity proposi- 
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tion, to fiad and observe the Ime of cleavage between ad- 
vertising and salesmanship; and the more the matter is 
examined the more apparent does it beccmie that there 
is no such line of cleavage, but that they are one and the 
same, in all essential elements and particulars. But it 
will be necessary to marshal both under the name of 
salesmanship, and regard advertising as a division of 
that art, or profession, when the amalgamation is defi- 
nitely admitted. 

The personal equation is even more important if we 
consider it as strictly one element of the recognized ad- 
vertising proposition, apart from the oppcHtunity to im- 
mediately affect sales. It has the same kind ei effect up- 
on the prospective sales, the sales having no definite ex- 
istence as prospects, that is had by the advertisem^it 
sent out in the columns of the newspaper, to skirmish 
among the readers for the susceptible minds that will 
drink it in and follow its advice, or heed its commands. 
The pleasing personality is indeed sowing better seed, 
and in more fertile ground, than the printed advertise- 
ment is capable of doing, though the seed cannot be 
scattered broadcast over as much territory. Personality 
is the intensive variety of advertising. It deals with 
small' acreages, but it more carefully and scientifically, 
tills the aci*ifs it reaches. 

There is a distinct personal element in even the largest 
of advertising campaigns. By some subtle system of 
news diffusion, comparable perhaps to the Africans' skill 
in spreading news, the reading public becomes aware oi 
the personal flavor in every big campaign, and the 
quality of the directing person tinges and modifies 
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The Personal Contact 

the advertising put out under his direction. If an ad- 
vertising agent who is in charge of a particular line 
of advertising is not entirely "square," in precept and 
action — if he believes in the old theory that to the adver- 
tiser belongs the spoils — that spirit will show in his 
work, and it will to that extent be below the maximum 
of eflBciency, because the public is getting to be very 
acute to scent insincerity or duplicity in advertising. 
The day of the four-flush style of advertising is wan- 
ing. It has not yet joined the other yesterdays of the 
business, but it is drawing toward the twilight. As it is 
impossible to do good advertising without putting the 
personality of its creator into it, so it is not possible to 
conceal the personality of the ringster behind advertis- 
ing of the most possible plausibility. Thus it becomes 
of special importance that advertisers see to it that they 
carefully consider the personality of whoever they pro- 
pose to put in charge of campaigns. 

The broad-minded man, the fair man, the man who 
respects the rights of his fellows, who takes the cheerful 
view of life, who is truthful, who is an enthusiast, will 
put those traits and qualities into his advertising, and 
the readers will recognize and respond to them. The 
very nature of advertising forces the personality of those 
directing it into all that they do. No other form of liter- 
ary work is such a true mirror of the mind of the man 
who produces it. The reason is simple: Advertising that 
is worthy of the name is a personal appeal. It must get 
at the very heart of the reader, and to do that necessi- 
tates the emptying of the heart of the writer into the ad- 
vertisement. It is reaching out after the reader, in an at- 
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tempt to understand him and get on to the same mental 
plane with him. Other literature is an attempt to exploit 
the knowledge, sentiment, or point of view of the writer, 
with little regard for the attitude of the reader. There is 
not in it, or need not be in it, any attempt to move or 
placate the reader, for there is nothing so substantial as 
trade to gain by so doing. Advertising, with all the possi- 
ble modifications, is the reaching out after money, and 
advertising writing has ever that in view as its chief and 
only motive. Inasmuch as man is apt to put himself 
more zealously into projects that promise money returns, 
it is certain that he will put the utmost personal appeal 
into his advertising, and as certain that more of his per- 
sonality will go into the advertising than would go into a 
poem, for example, an essay or a story. 

What personality can do in the way of business build- 
ing is shown in the professions, which do not advertise, 
but which do work the personal element to promote busi- 
ness, with great skill and success. The young doctor, or 
lawyer, or dentist, or oculist, may not advertise, in the 
common manner, but he may exert himself as vigorously 
as he can to gain an acquaintance and to thus draw 
clients and patients to his office. There is no better illus- 
tration of the value of personality in advertising than the 
successful employment of it by the young doctor or 
lawyer to build up a practise. It is an example that pro- 
fessional advertisers may well study. They will find that 
they have something to learn. The ethics of the profes- 
sions do not forbid advertising; they only forbid certain 
forms of advertising, and forms, as it happens, which are 
of the least value to the professional man. The doctor 
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may form as wide an acquaintance as he desired, kni^ 
there is nothing to prevent his agreeable personality at^ 
tracting to his office as many of his friends as possible. 
There is no law against the paragraph in the news col- 
umns of the local newspaper, though there is objection 
to the paying the publisher for the most valuable pub- 
licity he has to sell, and which the doctor gets for noth- 
ing. If the doctors and the lawyers really believed that 
they should not advertise, they would omit to use the dis- 
tinctive prefixes to their names, and would always be 
plain Mister; and they would not drive in distinctive 
carriages, or hang signs on their houses. What they do 
in the way of advertising is perfectly proper, even to the 
getting of the free notices from the local editor, but it is 
advertising, and advertising of the most pronounced and 
valuable sort. It is necessary, for example, for the guid- 
ance and relief of stricken people, that the doctor 
should have a sign on his office front; but it is advertising 
in the best sense to have the sign there, and every doctor 
who has a sign exposed to guide the afflicted to him is an 
advertiser. If he were to flaunt columns of printed mat- 
ter he could not equal that sign, for effective advertising. 
All the force and charm of the personality of the accom- 
plished practitioners of the professions is employed to 
advertise their business, and very properly so employed ; 
but in view of that fact the protestations against adver- 
tising are very hollow, very insincere, and sound very 
like rank hypocracy. If the professional gentlemen were 
to say that they did not advertise in any fashion that re- 
quired the outlay of cash, they would be stating the fact, 
as it is, and as all men know it to be. 
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The largest problem advertisers liave to consider is the 
questioQ of making advertising matter interesting 
enough to secure a reading for it. Perhaps it is better to I 
state the case more baldly, and say at once that the prob- ^ 
lem is to get the advertising read. 

It is certain that but a comparatively small proportion 
of the readers of aiiy periodical of general interest and 
circulation read the advertisements. There is really no 
good reason to expect them to do so. The advertising 
section of the popular magazine, and the advertising 
portion of the newspaper, is a formidable thing to attack. 
It is bulky, and it is dry and uninteresting, if one is in 
search of entertainment or instruction, as most of the 
readers are. If one is hunting for bai^ains, or for ideas 
in the way of advertised articles, the looking through the 
advertising columns and pages is not only not tedious 
but is instructive and entertaining. But there must be 
some motive to lead one on and in and through. To one 
not in seareh of something, cr not following the lead of 
some predilection, the advertising pages are not very in- 
viting. If one is inclined toward artistic tastes he is met 
with a mass of unrelated motives which can do no less 
than pain him, and induce him to retreat. In the maga- 
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zines there is a riot of halftones and ill-related typog- 
raphy. In the newspapers there is a mass of black type, 
with now and then a cut, and now and then a well dis- 
played piece. Few of the single advertisements in the 
magazines are good pieces of typography and illustra- 
tive cuts, and as they mass themselves on the pages of 
the sections devoted to advertising the effect is often 
nothing short of discouraging. 

There is a small proportion of readers which takes 
pleasure in examining the advertisements, for the occas- 
ional clever and handsome examples they find, and with 
the passage of each year there are more of these worthy 
advertisements. The tendency toward improvement is 
very marked. It is evident that advertisements are more 
generally read than they were a generation ago, when 
they were so much more ugly than they now are as to 
make those of today veritable works of art, by compari- 
son. 

The question is, What is there about the ordinary ad- 
vertisement, in and of itself, to attract readers? What 
can be done to give to advertising that quality of interest 
which it now lacks, to the end that advertisements will 
be more generally read ? 

It is a very difficult proposition. Perhaps it is being 
solved, in a way, by the recent history of the house 
organ; or at least some hint may be thus derived. Cer- 
tain of the house organs that have more recently been 
established have made great records as effective adver- 
tising mediums. They have returned a percentage of 
business, compared with their cost, far above the per- 
centage yielded by periodicals, or outdoor advertising, 
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or the street-car cards. This applies only to a certain 
class of the house organs, a class which has but recently 
come into existence. 

These house organs, nublished and distributed by con- 
cerns that wish to reach only a certain class of people, 
are two-thirds entertainment to one-third business. 
Some of them are nine-tenths entertainment, and the 
business announcements are relegated to a small and in- 
conspicuous space. They are attractively printed, and 
they are sent only to people who are supposed to have 
an interest in the goods advertised ; and there is but one 
product, or a few closely related products, advertised in 
each. But the special appeal made is the appeal of that 
portion of the contents not related to advertising — ^the 
tales, the jokes, the little essays about business, the 
clever pictures. There is often some very bright and 
practical advice about the conduct of the business of the 
reader, or about advertising; and the matter which is 
designed to attract attention to the product of the pub- 
lisher is usually well written, and not too long nor too in- 
sistent. 

These house organs are mentioned to emphasize the 
necessity of making advertising attractive and interest- 
ing. They do not constitute an impeccable argument, 
nor an example devoid of serious flaws. They are 
peculiar, suited to a special field, adapted to a particular 
.class, and they have their field absolutely to themselves. 
The tactics employed by their creators might not have 
any effect if they were applied to the preparation of ad- 
vertising for the newspaper or the magazine. It is cer- 
tain that most of them would not prove adaptable. Yet 
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The Element of Interest 

there is the lesson of the interestingness of the advertis- 
ing that the house organs, of the class referred to, offer 
to their readers, and the undoubted fact that they do 
bring business, and at a low cost. 

The advertising in the newspapers and magazines is 
put out on the vast sea of readers, and it is certain that | 
but one in every so many who read the magazine or/ 
newspaper will even glance at the advertisement; and of/ 
those who glance but a moiety will read; and of those 
who read, but a few will be interested; and of those who 
are interested only a small proportion will consider buy- 
ing; and of those who consider buying, how small a modi- 
cum will actually buy ! 

It is the problem of the advertiser to increase the num- 
ber who glance at the advertisements. The glance deter- 
mines the ratio of increase all along the line to the pur- 
chase. How to get more people to look at the advertise- 
ment with interest. Every advertiser is studying that 
problem. It is the most important and significant of all 
the problems they are called upon to consider, and the 
most difficult. 

In the practise of advertising the ratio of returns is 
gradually rising. It has not got to a satisfactory point. 
It will not for a long time yet. It is being painfully raised. 
What will accelerate progress? 

What can be done to make advertising more interest- 
ing, is a great question. It can not be given an answer 
that will apply in all cases. In a large sense, it cannot be 
answered at all. Every case has to be considered by it- 
self. Conditions are never the same in different cases. 
That which makes one advertisement interesting makes 
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another uninteresting. So much depends upon the cir- 
cumstances governing each case that it is difficult to 
specify any one thing, or policy, that may be applied to 
all with hope for definite results. 

There are certain considerations which apply, in a > 
modified way, to all advertising, which tend to make ad- \ 
vertising interesting. There is now a tendency to make 
a story that is in itself interesting though it may have lit- 
tle or no relation to the matter of the advertisement 
proper. The theory is that if the reader is interested it 
does not matter whether he is interested in the advertise- 
ment or not. The hope is that having got the reader's 
eye and mind fixed upon the space occupied by the ad- 
vertisement, some reference to the thing advertised may 
be smuggled into his mind, willy nilly. There is some 
value in this idea, but it violates one of the fundamental 
principles of good advertising, which very plainly 
teaches that to make advertising effective it is necessary 
to secure the willing and undivided attention of the 
reader. It does not do to trap the reader. That is resent- 
ed, and instead of a sentiment favorable to the thing ad- 
vertised there is aroused a justified antagonism. This is 
the strong argument against the story in advertising. It 
does not matter what the goods are, nor how great the 
prospective advantage to the reader, the average man re- 
sents being led into a trap. The intent of the advertise- 
ment should be perfectly plain, from the first glimpse 
had of it by the reader to the last word and the utmost 
inference. Write as interestingly as possible, but let the 
theme be the thing advertised, and not a love episode, or 
an adventure, or any other strictly literary motive. 
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The interestingness of the advertisement may be 
chiefly promoted by a careful study of the essential ele- 
ments of the business, such as the selection of medi- 
ums, very careful attention to the form of the advertise- 
ment, perfect familiarity with all the interesting and val- 
uable points about the thing to be advertised, a full 
knowledge of the people to be written for, exact knowl- 
edge of type and all the pictorial processes; the ability 
to handle all these elements in such a manner as will 
produce an advertisement that has a distinct individu- 
ality. 

. Many very good advertisements, in themselves, are 
rendered abortive by the environment in which they are 
placed. The proof slip is one of the most deceptive 
things the advertiser has to contend with. It is not to be 
trusted. The advertiser's problem is to make an adver- 
tisement which shall be attractive and readable in its 
place on the magazine page or the newspaper page, 
rather than on the proof-slip. The printer will see to it 
that the proof is handsome, and handsomely printed. It 
is for the advertiser to imagine the advertisement in its 
published relations, and decide if it will there be as at- 
tractive and strong as on the proof. Conditions being 
what they are, and the advertisement being doomed to 
appear among hundreds of others in the same periodical, 
there must be some means employed to make it distinc- 
tive. These means must deal with the mechanics of the 
advertisement, as it will never be read until it has attrac- 
ted attention by its looks. Therefore, all of the matters 
mentioned must be carefully studied to the end that an 
advertisement be built up that will attract the eye, in the 
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The Element of Interest 

mass of other advertisements where it is bound to ap- 
pear, and that will attract the mind and satisfy the judg- 
ment. 

We are considering the advertisement which is to be 
used in a periodical. If there is a booklet in view, the 
recommendations are the same, with some modifica- 
tions. It is as necessary to make the booklet, the bro- 
chure, the catalog, the leaflet, the mailing card, the let- 
ter-heading, the circular, the envelop-card, the business 
card — and every piece of promotive printing — as attrac- 
tive as we assume the advertisement in the newspaper 
must be. But there are modifications demanded in the 
case of each, as there are in the case of every advertise- 
ment of every kind. 

An advertisement should not be duplicated in two 
periodicals, as many of them now are. It should be 
especially prepared for each medium. The theory of the 
magazines and the newspapers is that they do not dupli- 
cate circulation. If they do not, they assuredly circulate 
among people whose tastes differ, or who live in different 
sections of the country. In either case they differ, and 
the advertisements intended to appeal to them should 
also differ. If the circulations of mediums used to adver- 
tise a specific thing are duplicated, even to the extent of 
a small percentage, the necessity for different copy is yet 
stronger. As a matter of fact, there is large duplication 
of the circulation of the magazines and the large week- 
lies, and the advertising in them which is the same in all 
loses a certain percentage of its value and force by reason 
of presenting to the reader the same appearance in all of 
his magazines. To make a different advertisement for 
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each magazine would entail considerable expense upon 
the advertiser, but it is certain that the returns would 
justify it. It would be better policy to reduce the num- 
ber of mediums and make each yield the maximum of 
returns than to dilute the prospect of returns by exact 
duplication of effect before the eyes of the readers who 
read more than one magazine. 

The advertiser may take advantage of the willingness 
of the magazines to set and arrange the advertisements 
that appear in their pages. If he has prepared a designed 
advertisement, or'one with elaborate halftone effects, let 
him try handsome typographic effects in such mediums 
as he suspects duplicate circulations, and use the de- 
signed piece only in those he is satisfied do not duplicate 
circulations. 

This matter is of more consequence to the magazines 
than to the advertisers. The day will come when the 
shrewd advertising manager of a periodical will decline 
to insert an advertisement that is stereotyped for all 
mediums. He will argue that it is for the advantage of 
his magazine to get for the advertiser the greatest possi- 
ble returns, and he will therefore wish to make the ad- 
vertising designs in his magazine distinctive, and there- 
fore interesting. How much more interesting the adver- 
tising pages of the magazines would be if the readers 
knew that the advertising on them would be different 
from that in the other magazines. 

The physical interest of the advertising has of late 
been left to the advertisers and the agencies, to a too 
great degree. The newspapers have been particularly 
negligent. The specialization of the printing trade has 
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The Element of Interest 

also contributed to the general negligence, as has the 
tremendous increase of advertising, the rush to get out 
editions, and the policy of depending upon the type-set- 
ting machines for the display as well as the body type. 
The expert typographer has almost disappeared. So 
rare is he that the few printers who still make a specialty 
of good typography are regarded almost in the light of 
intruders into printerdom. 

The advertiser who wishes for interesting distinction 
should study typography. There is there a great and 
greatly neglected opportunity for distinction and beauty 
and drawing power in advertising. It is entirely within 
the bounds of conservative statement to declare that there 
is not an average of two good pieces of typography in the 
advertising section of any magazine carrying much ad- 
vertising, in any one issue. The same, and more, is true 
of the newspapers. Most of them are, so far as the ad- 
vertising in them that is produced by the newspaper is 
concerned, examples of taste that is so bad as to be justly 
termed execrable. The pity of it is that it is no less ex- 
pensive to set the bad examples than to set handsome 
advertisements. 

The trouble is that the printers of the day are not 
trained to set type properly. They are trained to oper- 
ate machines, to make up forms, to run presses, etc., but 
they know little or nothing about type harmony, propor- 
tion, balance, tone, and the other artistic qualities of a 
strong and handsome' piece of typography. The effec- 
tiveness of the advertisements in the magazines has been 
left to the halftone engraver; in booklets, etc., to the en- 
graver and the color printer; and in the newspapers it 
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has been neglected, except for the efforts of the big gen- 
eral advertisers and the agencies. It is a melancholy 
fact, but a fact nevertheless, that the attractive advertise- 
ments in the newspapers are now the product of the 
agencies or the general advertisers who employ mana- 
gers. 

To increase the attractiveness of advertisements, and 
thereby to increase their interestingness, it is not neces- 
sary to consider that an advertising revolution must be 
inaugurated, or waited for. If the publishers and the 
advertisers can work together the interestingness of the 
bulk of the advertising can be raised at least 50 percent 
above the present average. To get this result means 
study for both the publishers and the advertisers. But it 
involves more than study — it involves acknowledg- 
ment that there is something worthy of the study of men 
who are seeking to get the most returns possible out of 
advertising; and that is another story. 
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It 13 quite evident that the reader's attention is attracted 
for the purpose of lodging a suggestion in his mind, and 
as evident that this is the crucial test of the whole matter 
of the advertisement. Having caused the reader to 
notice the advertisement it devolves upon the writer to 
offer his wares — to make a suggestion that will cause the 
reader to consciously interest himself in the subject 
matter of the advertisement. The appeal must now be 
made. 

It is not now a matter of type or of pictures. It is man 
to man. The character and quality of the goods offered, 
and the manner of offering them, must make llie ad- 
vertisement a success or a failure. If a certain propor- 
tion of the readers whose eyes have been stayed by the 
attractive qualities of the advertisement can now be 
induced to interest themselves in the story of the adver- 
tisement the experiment will have passed into another 
important stage. 

This suggestion that the readers put their hands in 

their pi>ckets and extract therefrom good money for the 

benefit of the advertiser is a pretty particular matter. 

We would not feel exactly free to accost people on the 
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street and ask them to buy stoves, for example, or cor- 
sets. Yet we do not hesitate to introduce ourselves, 
through advertisements, into the homes of the people 
and ask them to detach themselves from their domestic 
affairs and consider our demands for money. It is, when 
considered from this view point, a cheeky thing to do. 
Custom has freed it from the odium that might naturally 
be expected to attach to it, but there is a very distinct 
obligation resting on advertisers to live up to the ex- 
tremely unusual privilege. 

The suggestion to purchase should carry with it a 
promise of benefit to the reader, and a distinct pledge of 
fair dealing. The honest advertiser has no right to as- 
sume that readers may not be able to judge as to his 
bona fides, nor to presume upon the reader's ignorance 
or credulity. Furthermore it is bad business to do so. 
* We enter here the field of ethics, and that element is 
the most important in a primary sense. Its value and 
bearing is very evident however, and does not require 
extended consideration. The suggestion of an advertise- 
ment should be strong, quick, terse, clever, clear, and 
open. In a sentence or two it should place in the mind of 
the reader a definite idea that he can profit by heeding it. 

The relation of the advertiser to the readers of the ad- 
vertisements, the possible purchasers of the goods or 
articles advertised, is very delicate and difficult. It ad- 
mits of no sophisticating, no shifting of responsibility, no 
avoidance of the single issue of man to man honesty of 
purpose and statement. The buyer is defenceless. He 
knows none of the conditions except such as the ad- 
vertiser — the vendor — chooses to tell him. Everything 
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id as the advertiser would have it. It is his prerogative to 
be honest with the readers of his advertisement. Any- 
thing less is not only dishonesty but treachery and 
thievery. The advertiser asks for that which is guaran- 
teed to be worth its face value, cash money. He runs no 
risk, takes no chance. He does not take the word of the 
reader, to the effect that the money will be sent him at 
the convenience of the purchaser. He demands the 
money for something that he alone guarantees — ^for his 
mere word. 

With the foundation of honesty of purpose, the ad- 
vertiser proceeds to the difficult task of telling unknown 
people about a proposition that is primarily for his own 
benefit, and that he is always conscious will be under- 
stood by the reader to be for his benefit. Is it possible to 
convince the reader that it is also for his benefit? People 
do not object to another's profit if their profit is provided 
for. Headers of advertisements assume that the adver- 
tiser makes large profits, and are chiefly concerned to be 
assumed of a small saving. 

The argument of an advertisement must be based up- 
on the quality of the things advertised, and that it is so 
based must be apparent from the beginning of the ad- 
vertisement to the end of it. No other argument is like 
this one. It must convince its readers. Most arguments 
are for the purpose of publishing the convictions of those 
who deliver them. There is little expectation of convinc- 
ing many people. T he adverliseilient' mu yl tuuvlliee 
many people. If it cannot do that it is useless. If it did 
not do that there would speedily be no advertising. It is 
therefore necessary that the advertising argument be 
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addressed to the people who are expected to read it, 
raUier than to the task of elucidating the point at issue. 

How do you proceed in an oral interview when you 
wish to convince some person of the truth and value of a 
declaration? Do you attitudinize? Do you shriek half 
your sentence and whisper the other half? Do you weep 
when you desire him to smile, or grin when yoa wish 
him to cry? Do you personally enact many of the silly 
things the construction of many advertisements suggest? 

You look your man squarely in the eye, and speak to 
him calmly, earnestly, evenly, briefly — do you not? 

Why not then write your advertisements that way 
also? It is better to do so, and it pays better, in the long 
run. Hysterics do not appeal to many people, whether 
hysteria is manifested in personal emotion or in wild and 
unreasonable typography^nd advertising talk. 

The elements of attraction and suggestion involve art 
and skill, knowledge of human nature, the exercise of 
tlu>.se graces that please and flatter. The element of 
assertion demands rugged honesty, the power to con- 
vince, the man-to-man appeal. 

This portion of an advertisement ought also to be 
brief, and it should not contain a single superfluous word. 
Its leading charactmstic should be sincerity, tempered 
with knowledge. It must never be forgotten that the ad- 
vertising seed will germinate only in fallow ground. Only 
a small proportion of readers need, or can be made to 
think they need, the goods advertised. Having attracted 
attention and been suffered to suggest our wares, we 
must be content to make our assertion only to such as 
may possibly require our peculiar merchandise. There- 
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fore we may safely rely upon a terse, strong, truthful 
statement, and a courteous invitation to purchase. How- 
ever attractive the lady in the corset advertisement may 
be, mere man is not expected to order those goods. 
Ladies may admire the visage of the shaving-soap man, 
but it would be the height of absurdity to expect them 
to invest in the famous sticks. 

It is apparent that the successful advertiser needs to 
be pretty broad, pretty acute, pretty accomplished, 
pretty honest, pretty patient, pretty persistent, pretty 
far-seeing, pretty charitable — in short, pretty accom- 
plished in every sense of the word. He must be, above 
all, a student, for of all the new things and new sciences 
that are coming forward for our betterment or our un- 
doing, none is so important as the science of mankind; 
and none other so completely involves the success or 
failure of the advertising man. To know how the people 
to whom we wish to sell goods think and why they act 
is the biggest thing in advertising, after all that is said — 
all that can be said — about type, style, pictures, space, 
mediums, rates, and what not. 

The argument of the advertisement must be about the 
goods, not an urging to buy. The invitation to purchase 
must be guarded and restrained, yet very emphatic and 
very definite and clear. But it is about the goods adver- 
tised that most of the argument must treat. In the last 
analysis, the honest advertiser cannot expect to more 
than supply the normal needs of the people. There is so 
much of every staple sold, per capita. There is so much 
capacity to absorb goods. The creation and exploitation 
of fictitious needs is not good advertising, because it can- 
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The Argument of the Advertisement 

»not be permanent. Therefore the advertisers of staple' 
goods, of articles of actual use and filling a real n^ed, 
should not make nervous and irrational appeals in the 
arguments of their advertising. The appeal should rest 
upon some demonstrable quality, some real advantage 
to the reader. It is one of the best known and authenti- 
cated principles of the wholesale houses that customers 
are not to be forced to buy beyond their needs. It is re- 2.<^ ^ 
garded as poor salesmanship to '*load" a customer with 
goods his trade does not demand. The same principle 
holds good in advertising. 

This may seem to conflict with the well-known princi- 
ple that the command is an effectual advertising argu- 
ment. It does not conflict, if we assume that this book is 
exclusively concerned with that portion of the bulk of ad- 
vertising which can be unreservedly described as legiti- 
mate, and with nothing else. Everybody knows that ad- 
vertising is utilized for the unworthy purpose of relieving 
the credulous of their money, and that no adequate 
equivalent is intended to be offered for the money thus 
asked for. We are only concerned with this variety of 
advertising to condemn it, and to assert that it is un- 
worthy of the attention of people who have their own 
welfare properly at heart. It is not legitimate, and a 
very great proportion of it is not profitable. Some of it is 
profitable, in a money sense, but it advertises the adver- 
tiser more thoroughly than it advertises his goods. The 
money it brings to those who perpetrate it is tainted 
money, and the longer they continue to advertise fraudu- 
lently and unworthily the lower they descend in the scale 
of manhood and the respect and tolerance of their fel- 
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and of doing nothing whatever else. It must have all the 
appeal of the most alluring of literature, and none of its 
flexibility of method and motive. It must take the con- 
ditions as they are furnished, and may not indulge in 
that handy and oft practised expedient of fitting the 
sentiment and the circumstance to the word. 

An efficient and successful ten line advertisement 
argument is often equal, in energy consumed and in 
talent employed for its construction, to the long techni- 
cal article or the short story. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult feats in literary composition, if it may properly be so 
called. 
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tows. It is, I believe, a fact that few fraudulent ad- 
vertisers permanently prosper. Most of the apparent 
successes in that line are short-lived. 

The advertising argument requires a different lan- 
guage from any other kind of expression; so different as 
to make the subject worthy of a chapter by itself. But it 
may here be stated that, while the argument of the ad- 
vertisement is but one of its parts, it is the most impor- 
tant, so far as the use and understanding of the English 
language is concerned. It needs, and breeds, a new use 
of words, a different construction of sentences, a more 
vital and exact manipulation of shades of meanings. 
While in ordinary composition much may be left to the 
good sense and the knowledge of the reader to interpret, 
in the argument '^ thf q^^^^''«^nr)^nt ^^^^^l^ ing can b e 
trusted to chance, t o the varying interpretation of t he 
reader. Th e meaning ^^ ^*^11 th^ wnrHs rtiH pvpiy phrasp 
must be as clear as nrystAl and as nh vjous as the noonday 
sun; ex actly suited to the condition and gradation of th e 
particular class for whom the goods advertised are mad£ . 
There is no o ther style of literary composition c om- 
^J^^^biTto th is; n o^'as exacting, none demanding t he 
quality of talent on the pa rt of the write rs. 

l^ot only is the construction of the advertising argu- 
ment a peculiarly difficult literary performance, but it 
must be performed within narrow and fixed lines. 
There is no play allowable for the imagination, no vary- 
ii^ of the conditions to admit of the use of a happy 
phrase or the utilization of an apt simile. None of the 
flowers of rhetoric can be availed of. It is a case of telling 
about the silk, the food stuff, the implement or utensil, 
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and of doing nothing whatever else. It must have all the 
appeal of the most alluring of literature, and none of its 
flexibility of method and motive. It must take the con- 
ditions as they are furnished, and may not indulge in 
that handy and oft practised expedient of fitting the 
sentiment and the circumstance to the word. 

An efficient and successful ten line advertisement 
argument is often equal, in energy consumed and in 
talent employed for its construction, to the long techni- 
cal article or the short story. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult feats in literary composition, if it may properly be so 
called. 
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In considering the question of advertising construction 
it is very desirable to try to understand what it is that we 
are considering. 

When we endeavor to realize what advertising is we 
immediately perceive that we are attacking a problem 
that stands entirely by itself in the ficM of hunuui activi- 
ties. 

There b nothing that we can compare advertising 
with, and if we give a moment's thought to this question 
of comparisons we will realize to what extent it is influen- 
tial in our lives, and especially in the formation of our 
estimates and judgments. 

We get our ideas of distance and size almost wholly 
through the exercise of our faculty of comparison. When 
we look out on the sea, or over the expanse of a western 
prairie, we cannot estimate distances or sizes. There is 
within our field of vision no object of known size, no 
point of known distance, which enables us to estimate 
distance and bulk by comparison. 

In such cases we are obliged to fall back on faith; 
faith in what some one asserts to be the facts. 

The reader of advertisements is in the same position: 
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He must accept that which the advertisements assert. 

The power of the advertisement depends upon the 
ability of the advertiser to inspire faith, and he is obliged 
to inspire faith through the medium of type — cold, 
immobile, unresponsive, unfeeling, type — the printed 
word. 

It is on the face of it, an improbable proposition — 
that the printing of a request for money in exchange for 
goods or ideas, both wholly unguaranteed as to worth, 
can succeed. 

Why do people read advertisements? 

Why does the reading of advertisements arouse the 
buying impulse? 

Why do people yield to the temptations of advertise- 
ments? 

It is not reason, it is not need, that first attracts atten- 
tion to the advertisement that arouses the buying desire, 
or that leads to the yielding to the purchasing impulse. 

Advertisements point out the way and the manner to 
satisfy real needs, but they do not do this until they have 
exerted their own power of attraction. 

The traflSc that advertisements excite is either diverted 
or created. That is to say, the advertisement either 
draws trade away from another mart or creates trade 
where absolute necessity did not exist. To perform 
either function the advertisement must be read, and the 
power that induces such a reading must necessarily pro- 
ceed from the advertisement. 

It appears then that the three major elements of an 
advertisement must be: 

Attraction, Suggestion, Assertion. 
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It must be noticed, it must be read, it must be heeded. 

The power of these elements depends upon two sets of 

motive units; one set concerning the advertisement and 

the other set concerning the reader. 

yy It is necessary that the advertisement appeal to the 

I eye, in the instant during which the glance travels over 

1 the printed page. The eye must be arrested. It is not 

^ ' searching for the advertisement, but the advertisement 

must attack the eye, arrest it, and compel it to send a 

message to the brain. If it does this much it has fulfilled 

the first great law of its being — ^attraction. 

To compass this object — to attract — is the first 
anxiety of the advertiser. It is, chiefly, the oflSce of the 
typographer or the artist. There must be latitude al- 
lowed by the writer and the man who pays the bills 
with respect both to space and to style. 

The form of the advertisement, its appearance, must 
attract the eye. This does not mean that an advertise- 
ment which is itself attractive will attract attention 
when it is in its place in the published page. It must be 
individual. Environment must be duly considered. For 
this reason it is impossible to insist that advertisements 
be constructed in strict accord with principles of art, or 
that the typographer be allowed to exert his utmost skill. 
They must be made to attract the eye, and to excite an 
instantaneous emotion calculated to produce some par- 
ticular attention. 

It is self-evident that the advertisement must attract 
the attention of the readers of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and must do so while the eye is scanning the 
page with a purpose foreign to the purpose of the adver- 
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tisement, and indifferent to its message. 

If we ask how this is to be accomplished we are led to 
the consideration of the various elements of the adver- 
tisement, and of the people to whom it is designed to 
appeal. 

The second prime factor of a well conceived advertise- 
ment, suggestion, is more easily mana^tl than is the 
factor of attraction. 

The way is cleared, so to speak. The introduction has 
been made, and if there is something worthy of being 
talked of, and knowledge and facility on the part of the 
author, it ought to be fairly easy to win some considera- 
tion from the reader. Here come into play some very 
important considerations. 

'"In personal contact with our fellows we are attracted 
by truth, openness, honesty, knowledge, and brilliant 
fluency of language, among other qualities. 

Is it not much the same with respect to advertise- 
ments? We wish to feel that we are reading a truthful 
statement, and we are attracted and moved by a brilliant 
and fluent style. 

- To temper the literary content of an advertisement to 
win the particular people to whom the appeal is made is 
no mean accomplishment. It is a feat calling for quite a 
different talent from the novelist's, the essayist's, or the 
poet's; and in some vital particulars it requires a superior 
order of talent. It requires a keen knowl|j^ge of human 
nature and a great power of adaptability. 

The strictly literary production is written as in some 
measure the mirror of the author's mind, and it is sent 
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out to find kindred spirits. It is different with the adver- 
tisement, which ought to be written with great literary 
skill, and must make itself kindred to the potential 
constituency of the advertiser. 

This element of an advertisement also claims some 
share in determining the physical form. A i^tatement 
made in a certain size and form of type may excite in the 
reader only derision and disgust, but if differently and 
more appropriately typed it may arouse the purchasing 
spirit. 

The matter of type expression is an interesting and 
important study, and deserves more serious and intelli- 
gent treatment than it gets. 

The third prime element of an advertisement, asser- 
tion, must also embrace persuasion — with reservations. 
After we have attracted a reader and made our appeal to 
him in the way of suggestion, we are face to face with the 
critical moment — the supreme test. 

We have only one chance, we can make but one 
stroke. 

All the force that is in the writer, all the skill that is in 
the typographer, all the virtue that is in the goods we are 
trying to sell, must be embodied in this crowning factor 
of the advertisement. 

Though mentioned last, following the progressive 
notice of the reader rather than the constructive con- 
cepts of the advertiser, the factor of assertion is the ele- 
ment of the most importance, and it is around it that the 
advertisement must be built. Attraction and suggestion 
are employed only for the pupose of leading up to the 
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assertion — to prepare the mind for the demand for 
money. 

Assertion is the germ, the seed, the protoplasm, of the 
advertisement. It is created and formulated before the 
other elements of the advertisement are thought of. It is 
often a stroke of pure genius, an inspiration ; or it may be 
the ripe product of years of experience and study. 

Its two chief constituents are knowledge of the people 
to be appealed to and faith in the thing the appeal is to 
be made in behalf of. 

This is the kernel of the element of assertion. Its 
second dimension must be granted as existent in eveiy 
scheme for l^itimate advertising. Its first dimension 
must be supplied by advertising talent; by expert ad- 
vertising promoters, and by the medium chosen for the 
publication of the advertisement. 

It may be understood that here is a great problem, 
calling for the best knowledge, the ripest experience, and 
the soundest judgment. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain competent service in 
the writing and placing of advertisements, and even on 
the question of mediums it is difficult to get reliable 
knowledge and good advice. It is not so easy to get in 
touch with the people, or to know how to get in touch 
with them. That is a problem in psychology, whatever it 
may be classed or labelled by those hearty but superficial 
persons who delight in scoffing at exact scientific terms 
and in declaring that '"the good old way is good enough 
for us." 

If it is designed to get at the meat of the advertising 
proposition as it exists today, as the conditions of the 
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twentieth century are very plainly and forcibly laying it 
down, it is necessary to accept conditions as they are. 

We need to free our minds from all such false notions 
as that advertising is anything more or less than a con- 
stituent element of life, partaking in some measure in all 
that life is developing and revealing. 

It is not possible to convince a person by argument 
unless his attention can first be secured and his interest 
enlisted. It is not possible to get this interest until the 
attention has been attracted. 

Hence the primal importance of the element of attrac- 
tion in advertisements. It is a problem involving the ad- 
vertiser, the writer, the artist, the publisher, and the 
printer, and they must all unite their efforts if the best 
results are to be expected. 

The wisest jmrt the merchant or manufacturer can 
play is to give a perfectly frank and comprehensive idea 
of the nature of his goods, the field for their sale as he 
sees it, indicate what his policy with the customers will 
be, sign a check, and give his advertiser the authority to 
deal with details. 

It sometimes happens that a proprietor is a good ad- 
vertiser also, but it is oftener otherwise. The proprietor 
is giving the best there is in him to other phases of the 
business which appear to him to be of greater importance. 
This of itself operates to make him incompetent to judge 
of the matters that relate to advertising. The value of 
many a well-meant advertising campaign has been im- 
paired by the anxious interference of the proprietor, 
who has the largest stake in the venture. However well- 
meant such interference may be, the resuh is very 
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often nothing short of disastrous. 

That proprietor is wise who contents himself with the 
assurance that the man he has chosen to handle his ad- 
vertising is an expert, and that the qualifications of the 
expert are such as enable him to attract and influence 
people, to write skillfully, to know the subtleness of the 
publishing business, the technicalities of printing, to 
know the ways of the advertising agents and be able to 
guide their errant steps. 

The man who has the handling of the advertising 
must be a versatile genius, but his prime talent must be 
the knowledge of the human mind, and of the agencies 
and things that influence the human mind. It is not im- 
possible for him to acquire the other needful qualities. 
He may learn to know the intricacies of the publishing 
business — to pierce the halo that envelops the gentleman 
who manages the advertising of the periodical or the 
newspaper. He may even hope to discover avenues to 
the intelligence of printers. He can scarcely hope to 
know the people he wishes to attract unless he has a 
sympathetic as well as a comprehending mind and heart. 
He may indeed plod wearily through the mazes of 
psychology, and he may build up a body of information 
that may be made to serve for the real intuition, in some 
measure, but if he is not "to the manner born," the peo- 
ple who buy his goods, will ever remain a mystery to him. 

We might almost leave the whole problem of success- 
ful advertising after having considered the man who 
does it. He will, if he has the proper spirit and the catho- 
licity of view, contrive to attract the people he wishes to 
attract; and he will do it through sympathy — through 
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his sympathetic knowledge of them and with them, tem- 
pered and formulated by the things he wishes to sell, and 
driven along by his enthusiasm for his vocation. 

It is the quick glint of a sympathetic interest glowing 
from an advertisement that attracts the attention of the 
casual reader. It has to be a flash. It must catch the 
roving eye and send a message along the optic nerve to 
the brain. 

Consider the vast expanse of advertising that assaults 
the eye from the pages of every periodical one reads, or 
that one glances overs. 

Most of us dally and trifle with the matter in our news- 
papers. The distance from our houses to our offices 
measures the extent of our morning reading, and the dis- 
tance from our offices to our homes limits the interest in 
our evening sheet. Women are more conscientious 
readers, and some women are known to seek out adver- 
tisements with deliberate shopping intent. 

In the sea of advertisements many items are wholly 
lost, because they do not attract the attention of the 
reader — ^because they are merely a part of the blur of the 
sheet as the eye passes over the expanse. 

It is easy to hear the complaint that advertising does 
no good, and it is easy to believe in the truthfulness of 
the complaint. Advertising is one of those humanities 
that attract in exact ratio of their quality. The sermons 
of many preachers bear no fruit, because there is nothing 
in them to attract the attention and arouse the interest of 
the hearers. So an advertisement prosily worded and set 
in conventional typography, merely contributes to the 
gray tone of the page, but does not reach or stir the gray 
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matter of the readers. It must catch the eye, by form and 
substance, in almost the same flash of time. 

Let us consider the substance of the catch line of the 
advertisement. It is not the substance, the meaning of 
the word, that first attracts, but the form of it. Yet in 
the process of making an advertisement we must first 
decide upon its literary content, and then give it form. 
If we know what words are to be used we can study out 
their type expression, or select a picture to convey their 
sense. 

The words then which follow quickly in the train of 
the eye-glance to the consciousness, and must be de- 
pended upon to arouse interest and prompt to the read- 
ing of the whole advertisement — ^what shall they be? 

Here is the most vital, the most perplexing, the most 
profound problem, the advertisement constructor has to 
consider. Whoever is not willing to admit this confesses 
that he has not a settled faith in a theory of advertis- 
ing that can be demonstrated ; and if this attitude is to be 
endorsed we are on the same plane as the man who says 
that selling advertising space is like selling blue sky. It 
is perfectly true that most of the advertising is still done 
on the principle of the roulette table — that it is a gamble, 
that when an advertisement is written and tossed into 
the periodicals the returns will be found money, if there 
are any. If there are results, well and good. If there are 
no returns, not so well and good, but, after all, about 
what was expected. 

It is not possible to exactly predicate the results of a 
campaign; but it is possible to so arrange a campaign as 
to be able to count upon results that closely approximate 
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a certain ratio to eflFort. The effort must be properly ex- 
pended. If we seriously consider the shaping and put- 
ting forth of advertising effort we cannot avoid getting 
first into the midst of the question that concerns the 
avenue to the minds of the people we wish to reach. 

What most readily appeals to the mind of the ordinary 
person — the person in our own strata? 

In going over the morning paper, what advertise- 
ments did we notice, and why did we notice them? 

What bill-board phrases do we remember, and which 
of them have prompted us to buy the articles advertised? 

We can never shake out of our memories certain 
phrases. We can never forget "Spotless Town;" the 
cheery "Good Morning" of a certain soap; the "That's 
Air* of a certain whiskey; the "See That Hump" of an- 
other advertisement that never otherwise interested us 
menfolk. 

Probably every reader of periodicals who has taken 
out a life insurance policy during the last five or six years 
has been obliged to dispose of the "Strength of Gibral- 
tar" argument before definitely choosing his company. 

Such phrases ring and ring through one's conscious- 
ness. They get going and they won't stop. They cannot 
be forgotten nor dismissed. We may not yield to their 
suggestion, but they are there, planted securely, pleading 
all the time. 

If the advertisement constructor can understand the 
psychological power of such phrases; if he can analyze 
and coordinate the influence of such phrases as affect 
him in like manner; if he is able to understand the rela- 
tion of his own mind to the minds of those he wishes to 
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influence; if he can place himself in this attitude, he is in 
the way of being able to figure in advance some likely 
proportion of visible returns to effort expended. 

It is psychology — the abstruse science of the peda- 
gogical institutes — that opens the door to advertisers. 
The dry, the uninteresting, the visionary, the guess- 
again, new science of the few men who have plodded to 
formulate it, and whose formulation is so enmeshed in 
the vocabulary as abstruse, as academic, as recondite, $ts 
the conception of the veriest neophyte, that the gates 
that they essay to open are almost as securely closed as 
though they had never attempted to open them. 
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Possibly science has no more valuable message to adver- 
tisers, so far as the practise of their profession ss dis- 
tinguished from the theory is concerned, than the re- 
sults of recent study of the habits, action, and capacity 
of the eye as it is employed in reading. Because this 
study has been prosecuted by the professors of psychol- 
ogy, it has been referred to as the psychology of read- 
ing; but ihat seems to be a misleading name to attach to 
it — neither descriptive nor suggestive. While it is to be 
admitted that the capacity, habits, and anatomy of the 
eye have much to do with the general development of 
the mind, it seems more nearly in accord with the mani- 
fest purposes of this investigation to consider it as falling 
within the sphere of hygiology, since its most obvious 
object is the conservation of the power of reading, 
through knowledge of the powers and habits of the eye. 
For our purpose it is quite sufficient to regard the some- 
what abstruse labors of the psychologists in this line of 
investigation as a phase of the study of optics, which is 
of peculiar importance and interest because it is through 
the eye that all advertising appeal must be made. 

In view of the good case made out by the psychologists, 

in favor of fair and intelligent treatment for the eye, and 
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of the fact that what they discover they are sure to advo- 
cate so strenuously as to attract public attention, it seems 
well for those that are responsible for advertising to take 
note of their progress and their attitude. 

The act of reading has not for long attracted the 
scientific investigators, and its study has not yet been 
prosecuted a sufficiently long time, nor with sufficient 
scientific accuracy, to have produced a body of absolute 
data from which definitive laws can be formulated. But 
the correction, refinement, and amplification, of the re- 
sults of this study may not greatly add to their value to 
advertisers. Certain important conclusions, which are 
of very great value, have been definitely reached affect- 
ing the literary and typographic structure of all printed 
and painted advertising matter, and applying to all illus- 
trations used for advertising purposes. These results of 
the studies of the psychologists in the field of optics may 
be stated to involve, in advertising, the power of the eye 
to pick up automatically words, or groups of words, and 
artistic forms, and pass them on to the apperception 
(the conscious and purposeful attention) of the mind. 
This involves the initial vitaj element of advertisements 
— ^the element of attraction. 

The action of the eye in reading is an interesting 
study. Its habits have not yet been sufficiently studied 
to give us warrant for the formation of a complete and 
exact code. Enough is known to constitute a fairly good 
basis for certain fundamental conclusions that should 
be useful to advertisers regarding typography. It is 
already a fact that the makers of school books and other 
books are extremely particular about some typographi- 
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cal characteristics, but it does not appear that their 
basis of judgment is broader than the indicated recom- 
mendation of oculists. The psychology of the eye em- 
braces much more than the optical considerations; and 
it is not difficult to conceive that psychology may event- 
ually prove the inutility, if not the fallacy, of some of the 
conclusions of the oculists. 

In reading, the eye adopts a method that varies in the 
individual so widely as to cause experimenters to be 
cautious in formulating conclusions. The eye may al- 
most be regarded as erratic, if only a moderate number 
of tests are made. If exhaustive series of tests are made 
it becomes apparent that there are bounds within which 
the action of the eye is limited, and that, while we have 
not yet mastered the exact method, this action is regu- 
lated by laws which we but imperfectly perceive and can 
but partially predicate. 

An American psychologist has devised a very delicate 
instrument which, while affixed to the eye, records its 
every movement. Most of the movements of the eye in 
reading are too automatic, and too unconsciously made, 
to permit us to recognize, much less define, them. It sur- 
prises one, for example, to be shown by the learned pro- 
fessors that one's eyes move over a course like that 
shown by the diagram on page 173, suggesting the chart 
of a football game. 

This record was made in reading six lines of print, set 
in ten-point old-style type, solid, 23 pica ems (3 5-6 in- 
ches) in length. The eye swept over the width of the 
print and back to the beginning of the first line to be 
read before it began its work, and took a like excursion 
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after the six lines were read. It is to be understood that 
the lines that are irregularly divided by the blurs record 
the action of the eye in reading, while the lines that 
sweep across the field unpunctured by the blurs record 
the return of the eye to take up a new line. The small 
dots on the lines are made by the instrument, and are for 
the purpose of measuring the time the eye consumes in 
reading each line. The space between two of these 
small dots represents .0068 second, and enables the ex- 
perimenter to determine the speed with which the lines 
are read, and also to fix upon the authographic or typo- 
graphic forms that hinder the eye. The dots are made 
by tiny electric sparks emitted by the instrument at 
stated intervals, irrespective of the operation of the eye. 

The distance from one large blur to the next is called 
a "fixation," as it shows what proportion of a line of 
print is read or absorbed without eye-movement. These 
fixations do not necessarily represent single words, or 
arbitrary groups of words. In this example they repre- 
sent an average of about three words for each fixation, 
but if the printed matter read for another experiment 
was quite different the resulting diagram would be likely 
to show a different proportion of words per fixation. 

The length of the Une of print has much to do in deter- 
mining the number of words taken up by each fixation of 
the eye. If the lines used for this experiment were only 
half the length they were, or 11^ pica ems, it might be 
found that some of the Unes would be absorbed by one 
fixation of the eye, and nearly all of them would require 
less than half the number of fixations the long line re- 
quired. Reduce the lines still more in length — to seven 
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or eight pica ems, let us say — and it would be discovered 
that not only would the eye take in a whole line with each 
fixation, but it would frequently take in two or three 
lines. If the print is arranged in short lines we find that 
the eye frequently absorbs as many words at one fixa- 
tion as it takes in with two, three, or four fixations when 
it is compelled to travel along long lines. 

To determine the portion of a line rapidly and con- 
veniently read, a series of ingenious experiments were 
undertaken, with an apparatus operating somewhat 
after the mannerof the shutter of a photographic camera. 

I I 

I I 

' • » 

I I 



Diagram to show amount of printed matter the eye takes up at once. From 
"The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading/' by Edmund Burke Huey, 
A.M., Ph.D. Courtesy the MacmiUan Company 

Lines of print were exposed to the view of the reader one- 
fourth of a second. The extent of the type-matter read 
by four subjects averaged about .855 inch (21.95 mm.). 
The individual records varied from 10.25 mm. to 32.40 
mm. This shows that from a line of print the eye ^^picks 
up" and identifies, on an average, about one inch with 
each impulse, or fixation, if the line is of the length of the 
ordinary book page; and that the shorter the lines are, 
to a certain limit, the more words will the eye take in at 
one fixation. 

Whatever the scientific explanation may be for the 
fact, the fact seems to be that the eye is daunted by long 
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lines of type, and labors along them, limiting each fixa- 
tion to a shorter portion of the print than it will take 
from shorter lines. If the line is of a certain length (let us 
say 18 pica ems, or three inches, for an illustration), the 
eye seems to be encouraged to do its best, and it takes in 
more of the print at each fixation. 

It follows that a normal reader will dispose of a book 
more easily and more quickly if its pages are composed 
of lines three inches in length than he will if the lines are 
four, or more, inches in length. In ordinary book-making 
a line three inches long is considered to be about the 
economical minimum. 

A series of experiments with twenty people, each read- 
ing eleven pages of a novel, showed that the normal 
average speed was five words per second. The maxi- 
mum average was 5.8115 words per second. The mean 
average was 5.404 words per second. The experiment- 
er does not give the length of these lines, so we must 
assume that they were the ordinary novel length, be- 
tween twenty and twenty-four pica ems in length — 
three and one-third to four inches. According to the 
teachings of these experiments made by the same pro- 
fessor, it is manifest that if the ideal typographic condi- 
tions were present the speed might have been materially 
increased, perhaps as much as fifty per cent, with no ad- 
ditional labor or discomfort to the eye. 

It is not to be forgotten that, if we grant all that these 
scientific gentlemen claim, the speed of a reader depends 
largely upon his general intelligence, his mental activity, 
his familiarity with the subject in hand ; above all, upon his 
conscious intent and practise to attain speed. We read, 
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and we are bound to believe, that Gladstone was able to 
devour a page with a glance, as an ordinarily rapid 
reader "senses" a short paragraph, and that he compre- 
hended the substance and motives of books read at this 
lightning speed. The glance of such a reader over a page 
of print brings into play stores of erudition which are 
formulated with astonishing truth and brilliancy upon 
the sensitized surface of his acutely trained mind. The 
merest hint, the slightest clue to an author's meaning, is 
enough, and when the cue-word is caught by the eye the 
mind of the reader construes the sequence of ideas and 
the arguments. Such reading as this is a gift from the 
gods; and typography can, at its worst, only hinder it, 
and at its best only slightly aid it. 

The ninety-and-nine readers, not having compassed 
and absorbed literature and humanity so thoroughly, 
must plod through the text to get the author's plot, and 
motive, and argument. Typography can be of great ser- 
vice to these — or a great hindrance. Just how it can en- 
act either role we are just beginning to understand, and 
we are bound to acknowledge that the psychologists are 
pointing the way to knowledge. 

The practical bearing of these experiments upon ad- 
vertising is very evident. It suggests careful study of all 
the typographic conditions of every advertisement, to 
the end that the eye may be accommodated as much as 
possible. 

It is a necessity of the twentieth century that the eye 
be compelled to perform as much work as possible. 
There is more to be read now than there ever was before 
— ^more that must be read. A generation or two ago it 
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was esteemed almost a sin to skim in reading; now it is 
so much a necessity that the ability to skim, and even to 
judiciously skip, is reckoned a necessary acquirement. 

Up to this point the question of the optical quality of 
typography has considered only the health and comfort 
of the eye. Now it is necessary to consider speed as well. 
This complicates the problem. 

To enable the reader to absorb the greatest possible 
amount of printed matter it is necessary to take account 
of the findings of the psychologists, and put books and 
periodicals and advertisements into the form found to be 
most readily and rapidly read. This includes the form of 
the letters, the length of the lines, the size of the type,the 
spacing and leading, the form and size of the page, the 
margins, the punctuation, the capitalization, the para- 
graphing, the page headings, and all the attending fea- 
tures. 

But in the reading of an advertisement the eye is not 
asked to perform continuous labor. It is expected to 
catch the element of attraction in the fraction of a mo- 
ment, take in the suggestive phrase in a small fraction of 
a minute, and then give but from one to five or six min- 
utes to an interested and conscientious reading of the 
whole appeal and argument of the advertisement. This 
all depends upon the getting of the attention of the eye 
through the primary feature of attraction — the catch 
phrase, the illustration, or the form of the advertisement. 

How great a portion of the area of a printed page is 
that portion which the eye distinctly sees at one moment, 
without movement? Not as large as one would imagine. 
It probably seems to most readers that they see a large 
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conform to this requirement are not effective, because 
advertisements are souglit out by the reader, and the eye 
forced to read them, as it is forced to read a book or the 
news columns of a newspaper. In this case the reading 
. motive is supplied by the reader. If the reading motive 
is supplied by the advertisement — if the advertisement 
. is to seek the reader rather than the reader seek the ad- 
. verlisement — the element of attraction must be in con- 
formity to the findings of the psychologists in their in- 
vestigations relative to the action of the eye in reading, 
and its habits and capacity. 
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Strictly speaking, the actual writing of the copy for ad- 
vertisements is but the clerical finale to the process of 
preparing the writer. When an advertiser becomes filled 
with a thorough knowledge of all the facts necessaiy to 
qualify him for effective advertising he has laid a founda- 
tion, but yet the turning out of the copy is not a simple 
matter. Considered merely as an effort of hterary com- 
position, the advertisement writer has before him a task 
which will seriously try his power. 

Ability to write good advertising copy is not the same 
as ability to write a good newspaper or magazine article, 
or to write a good novel. It is so radically different that 
there is no comparison possible between a writer of news 
and literature and a writer of advertisements. 

While there is not understood to be hterary fame at- 
tached to the calling of the advertisement writer, it is to 
be said that the writer of advertisements has the more 
difficult task. It is easier to write an article for the 
Century Magazine than it is to write a fifty-word adver- 
tisement, and write it as it should be written. Those 
who have not labored in this vineyard cannot have a just 
conception of what this labor is. There4s no inspiration 
in it. It is just pure hard grubbing, and hard thinking. 
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Airy persiflage does not suffice; fine writing is not re- 
quired; literary quality is not wanted; style is never 
thought of. 

The ability to write advertisements that "pull" is one 
of the most valuable assets a person who is obliged to 
earn his living can have. With such a fortunate individ- 
ual the ordinary newspaper or magazine writer cannot 
be compared, when the question of income is made the 
basis. It is a rare and peculiar faculty, but it is not a 

gift. 

Up to a recent date, this business had not attracted 
people of first-rate ability. It was thought to be no trick 
to write the copy for advertisements. So little was 
thought of it that it was often done by the head of the 
concern, who usually contented himself with turning out 
a few sentences so dry, colorless, and unattractive as to 
be unreadable, and without influence if read. 

Now the writing of advertising copy is getting to be 
recognized as an art, and is attracting the attention of 
some exceptionally able men. It is not altogether a mat- 
ter of literary composition, though literary composition 
is an important element in every good advertisement. It 
is not wholly a matter of cleverness in diction or charm 
of style. It is largely a matter of knowledge — ^knowledge 
of the goods to be advertised, of the conditions governing 
the handling of those goods, and of the people the goods 
are to be sold to. But it is not entirely a matter of knowl- 
edge. If the writer knows his business, he can write ad- 
vertisements that will sell the goods; he can't help it. 
But the advertisement writer must know the people to 
whom the goods are to be sold as perfectly as he 
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knows the goods. To be unifonnly successful, he must 
know the goods he is to exploit, the conditions of their 
prodtiction, and the people who are to buy them. And 
he must absolutely put away all ambition to produce 
smart or literary work. 

This matter of knowing the people and knowing the 
goods is the basis of advertising ability, but in no other 
department of the business is it so absolutely essential as 
in the department having in hand the preparation of 
copy. Here is where all the special knowledge of every- 
body in any way connected with advertising is made 
effective — is made to bear directly upon the question of 
returns, and figures big in the balance-sheets of the busi- 
ness advertised. There may be the best article, plenty of 
money, a perfect business organization, a flawless plan 
for the advertising campaign, a full appreciation of all 
the elements necessary for a great success, but if the 
man who prepares the copy does not reach the people, 
there is no failure in business more complete than will be 
the failure of that advertising campaign. 

The copy-writer must have that rare and valuable 
faculty which enables him to utilize language to clearly 
convey his power to attract. He may have every possible 
scrap and item of information about the goods, and he 
may know all about the particular class of people to be 
appealed to, and be a complete failure as a copy-writer. 

There are copy-writers who have made great suc- 
cesses who have yet worked in practical ignorance of the 
goods and the people, or of the one or the other. They 
have succeeded because they knew how to talk to peo- 
ple, and have assumed the quality of the goods and par- 
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ticular knowledge of the particular class of people to be 
reached. They guessed the conditions, and guessed 
right. It is often practicable to do this. Certain goods 
require no special study, because the advertiser is able to 
assign to them their proper place in the economy of the 
lives of the people. His experience places him in posses- 
sion of the necessary knowledge. He may also often esti- 
mate the people he wishes to reach in the same way, by 
reference to his experience and the knowledge he already 
possesses, or assumes. 

It is possible to write effective advertising copy by 
assuming the quality of the goods, and the character of 
the people. It is gambling with chances to do so, and the 
gambler stands to lose oftener than to gain, as in any 
game of chance. It is also possible sometimes to write 
profitable copy by setting up an ideal for the thing adver- 
tised and writing as though all men were like the writer. 
This is a gamble, also, with many unnecessary chances 
against success. 

It is very hard to be honest in advertising. It is so 
easy for a writer, since he cannot be contradicted or is 
not called upon to prove his statements, to employ super- 
latives, sounding phrases, large assertions, "fine writ- 
ing;" but it is not good advertising. It is much better to 
study a terse and meaty style, to state incontestable 
facts in the plainest and most vigorous English possible. 
This policy is better for the advertiset and better for the 
advertisement writer. 

The young man who thinks he can become an expert 
advertisement writer without devoting much time and 
hard study to qualify himself, is deluding himself. It is a 
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vocation requiring as much study as to become a skilled 
and proficient engineer, architect, chemist, or to qualify 
for the so-called learned professions. The chances of 
success are not as good as in either of those professions; 
because the successful advertisement writer must have, 
beside his knowledge, and enthusiastic and sympathetic 
nature, a keen and quick- working mind, power to focus 
his mind and heart upon the problem in hand, a deep 
and true knowledge of men; and he must be wholly de- 
void of personal pride in his work — a merciless critic of 
his own products, an unflinching judge, a prompt and 
swift executioner. He will never be able to "dash off" 
copy. His waste-basket ought to swallow a score — often 
a hundred — ^attempts for every piece of copy that gets to 
the printer. 

The groundwork of the education of the advertise- 
ment writer, if he is to succeed in a large and satisfactory 
way, must be a broad, catholic, and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of people. Not an acquaintance with many per- 
sons, not a knowledge of the characteristics of the people 
inhabiting any state, section, country; but knowledge of 
the mainsprings of the human race, historical, ethnical, 
sentimental. 

This means a study of psychology. No person ought 
to aspire to become an advertiser unless he is willing to 
ground himself in this science. It is simply the knowing 
of man through study of general laws and tendencies, as 
we know our friends through personal acquaintance 
with them. We may as well expect to understand geom- 
etry by gazing at the diagrams and symbols in a text- 
book, with no instructor to elucidate them, as to attempt 
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to understand human nature without studying psychol- 
ogy. And if we do not understand human nature how 
can we expect to influence human beings by the adver- 
tisements we write? We cannot extract music from a 
piano until after we have learned to play upon it. 
Neither can we extract trade from people until we have - 
learned to play upon them — until we know how to make 
the right appeal to them. 

No student of advertising will regret it if he looks a lit^ . 
tie into this science of psychology; and if he looks a little 
into it he will perceive that he has struck one of the rich- 
est lodes of knowledge. If, by any chance, any student of 
advertising fails to recognize the importance to him of 
psychology, after having got into it far enough to know 
what it is, he should at once abandon the idea of becom- '. 
ing an advertising writer. 

To know the goods to be advertised is the second . 
great essential, and it is so obviously necessary that it 
seems folly to expend words upon it. Yet there is much 
advertising written without this knowledge. There is, at 
least, much that discloses to the reader no knowledge of 
the goods sought to be sold, beyond name, price, and 
vendor. If the advertisement writer aspires to a plane of 
success above the plane of the ten-dollar department- 
store clerk, he must know the goods he writes about. 

To know goods to be advertised does not mean the 
same as to know goods well enough to describe them 
accurately or to manufacture them. To know a thing ; 
well enough to advertise it properly involves a thorough 
acquaintance with every circumstance which can affect 
the thing, either as to its manufacture, utility, use, mar- 
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ket, actual value, probable endurance, ethical influence, 
industrial effect, influence upon character or physique — 
in fact, every possible effect it can have upon people who 
may use it or consume it. No fact, apparently however 
remote, that can be in any way connected with an ad- 
vertised article but is of importance to the advertiser. 
The man who plans to write the advertisements of a 
manufactured article, or any article, ought to know 
more about it than any other person connected in any 
way with it, and must know more if results approximat- 
ing the maximum are to be anticipated. The manufact- 
urer knows how to design and weave woolens, but when 
the bolt of cloth is finished, wrapped and labelled ready 
to be sold, his knowledge is exhausted. Then comes the 
salesman, and he, too often, knows but little of the pro- 
cess of manufacture and the science of advertising. He 
should know practically all about the manufacture, and 
all about the advertising, of the product he expects to 
sell. The area of the knowledge of each man who has to 
do with any line should increase to include the area of 
all others as the roster approaches the buyer. Thus, 
while the manufacturer need not study the buying peo- 
ple as minutely as the salesman and the advertiser must, 
the salesman's area of expert knowledge should include 
practically all that the manufacturer knows. The adver- 
tiser should know all that the manufacturer and the 
salesman know, while the advertisement copy- writer 
ought to know, in clear outlines, all that the manufact- 
urer, the salesman, and the advertiser know — and much 
more. He ought to know how to use all the knowledge 
of the men in all departments to influence the people 
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whom he hopes may be buyers, or at least inquirers. 

It has been the custom to allow copy-writers to pre- 
pare advertisements after having had but the most 
meager opportunity to discover what the thing was they 
were to write about. The custom prevails yet, to much 
too great an extent. But the better custom now is to give 
the writer an opportunity to study the product he is to 
exploit, and the conditions affecting its sale. It is cer- 
tain that a writer cannot do justice to his task, to him- 
self, or to the man whose money is involved, unless he is 
thoroughly well informed regarding that which he is to 
promote. A man who is to write the copy for an adver- 
tising campaign for fine woolens, for example, or for 
silks, cannot do anything like justice to the subject until 
after he has spent weeks reading, observing, interview- 
ing, and thinking. He must read up the history of the 
material and the processes, the uses and the possibilities; 
must watch the manufacture in all stages; must get the 
benefit of talks and association with experts; must study 
the possible market, and the needs and tastes and re- 
sources and inclinations of the particular classes of peo- 
ple to be appealed to. And he must have time to adjust 
and assimilate all this knowledge — ^get familiar with it, 
and convert it into copy. 

It is to be understood that a great many of the prob- 
lems in advertising have been studied and exploited a 
long time, and do not require to be treated as new propo- 
sitions. Copy writers are not under the necessity of 
treating them as though the conditions surrounding 
them were either unique or unknown. It is only when a 
special thing is to be promoted for a special purpose, or 
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when an improvement or variant of a staple has to be 
justified, that this indicated thorough preparation must 
be made by the copy writer. But in all cases which come 
to him for treatment the copy writer is bound to seek for 
that vital spark or item of individuality upon which his 
argument may be based. 
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An eminent English writer has recently said that '"ad- 
vertising is suggestion." Nothing is advertised that does 
not involve a suggestion that the reader purchase. What 
is suggestion? 

It is, in advertising, the leading of the reader's mind 
to a consideration of the thing advertised in the light of a 
necessity, or an element of pleasure, and so to the pur- 
chasing impulse. Much of the current advertising has, 
it will be observed, the air of dealing with a matter vital 
to the reader. It assumes the value and usefulness of the 
thing advertised, and its eflSciency. It does not argue 
that the reader needs flour, for example, but assumes 
that that need is recognized by both reader and adver- 
tiser, and need not therefore be discussed. There was 
one great advertising success achieved by boldly asking, 
"Do you wear pants?" But this question was not meant 
to imply a doubt whether the nether limbs of men were 
conventionally clothed. The question was a suggestion 
to the reader to the efiFect that since he must necessarily 
wear some sort of "pants" it would be to his advantage 
to purchase those named in the advertisement. \A big 
flouring concern daringly advertised its product by mak- 
ing this suggestion : "Eventually — ^whynotnow?" That 
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is, being interpreted, the flour is so good that the reader 
will some time discover it and buy it, but that she will 
profit by beginning at^nee to purchase and use it. This 
is taking much for granted. But the human mind is so 
constructed that such bold commands, such urgent in- 
vitations, are immensely eflFective in advertising. 

There is one great fact about suggestion that is of the 
utmost importance to the advertiser — that there is no 
sort of consciousness whatever that does not strive to 
promote action. The scientists put it this way: "There 
is no sort of consciousness whatever, be it sensation, 
feeling, or idea, which does not directly and of itself tend 
to discharge into some motor eflFect." 

There is a direct tendency toward some physical act. 
It may be a blush, tears, quickened heart beats, the pal- 
ing of the face; or it may be a resolve to do something, or 
go somewhere, or buy something. 

It has been said that advertising is attraction, sug- 
gestion, and assertion. Much of all three of these ele- 
ments is included in the scope of what the scientists 
term suggestion, and if we carefully study that subject 
we will find that it covers and includes all that we need 
to know about the strictly scientific theory of advertising. 

The whole advertising proposition is included in the 
power to get the favorable impression of the people who 
are expected to buy the thing advertised. 

The fact that su^estion is not an idle mental trait, 
but that it is always preliminary to action, or some physi- 
cal result, is of importance, as it indicates that we may 
be content if we make our advertising attractively sug- 

9esth«> Abd m^4jmtm gre^Wy modify tbe anunwd-^ 
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the assertion. It often happens that we see an advertise- 
ment that so insistently commands as to repel us and 
make us resolve not to surrender our independence of 
action. This is suggestion carried too far; but it proves 
the value of the theory. 

Man has been described as a suggestible animal. 
Every human being is open to suggestion. Suggestion is 
the open door to the favor of all men. It is the open door 
to the purses of all men. Not a man alive, not a woman, 
not a child, but can be persuaded to spend some money 
through suggesting to them that which they need, that 
which may benefit them, or that which will give them 
pleasure — if they have money to spend. 

Suggestion is now recognized as one of the most potent 
curative forces in the world. It is a cure for many of the 
ills flesh is heir to, and which are real ills. It is recog- 
nized as the most sure cure, and almost the only cure, 
for the functional nervous disorders, such as nervous 
prostration; and of hypercondria, insomnia, dyspepsia, 
neurasthenia, the drug habit, hysteria, and the like. 
The most "regular" of the physicians rely upon it. It 
is the basis of the Christian Science cult, and of all the 
religious cults which essay to cure disease and regulate 
the health. The whole of the advice given by a shrewd 
physician to a man who claimed he suffered from dys- 
pepsia was: "Be happy!" The adherents to Mrs. 
Eddy's tenets do not worry about their health, and 
they are therefore free from many of the ills that afflict 
the sceptical. These devotees of suggestion do not 
understand that they are making use of a common 
psychological principle. They think they have discoyer- 
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ed a new religion, when their religion is simply the relig- 
ion of cheerfulness. *'As a man thinketh, so is he/* 

It is a settled medical fact that mental conditions in- 
duce disease. It is known that fear, for example, has 
produced paralysis, jaundice, decay of the teeth, ery- 
sipelas, eczema, and even death. "Conscious processes 
of any sort must pass over into motion, open or con- 
cealed," says the greatest psychologist in America. 

If there is profit to advertisers in the study of sugges- 
tion, let them forget that suggestion has ever been used 
to give a semblance of reality to a sham, or an odor of 
sanctity to a fake religion. We need not accept either 
extreme of the popular conception r^arding suggestion 
— the hide-bound scepticism of disbelief, or the airy, un- 
grounded, unreasoned spiritualism of the quais-relig- 
ionists. There is a middle ground, and that is what we 
must seek out. 

It seems to be apparent that the most direct and efiPec- 
tive advertising must strive to convey a suggestion to the 
minds of the readers, and so agreeably as to tend to in- 
duce action toward the purchase of the article adver- 
tised. It further appears that the most successful adver- 
tiser is the man who knows most about this subtle thing 
the scientists call suggestion — ^which is the faculty to 
favorably interest the readers of advertisements. Some 
of the greatest advertising successes have resulted from 
copy that scarcely hinted at buying. Some very great 
successes have been won by copy that scarcely referred 
to the article for sale. 

Suggestion, as here understood, must not be con- 
founded with hypnotism. It is not the same. It differs 
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as radically as light differs from dark. And yet there is a 
resemblance. The hypnotist can not control his subject 
if the subject objects. There must be a distinct yielding 
of the will of the subject to the will of the operator; and 
then the subject performs acts which may be repugnant 
to his desires and opposed to his judgment. In advertis- 
ing there is not the personal contact which is needed to 
obtain hypnotic control. It is the mind which must be 
appealed to. 

The mental philosophy doctrine, known as associa- 
tion of ideas, is a prolific source of suggestion in adver- 
tising. When a thought presents itself to the mind unex- 
pectedly, unannounced, it is natural to inquire the rea- 
son for its appearance. There always is a reason, and 
one of the more conmion is this phenomenon. The 
philosophers call it the association of ideas. Reconteurs 
explain it by, "That reminds me." An instance given in 
the books to illustrate it is that of a gentleman, who, dur- 
ing a conversation about the Civil War, suddenly in- 
quired what was the value of a Roman denarius. Ana- 
lyzed, the association of ideas that gave rise to this ap- 
parently irrelevant inquiry was: Civil War — Charles I., 
betrayers--^ Judas Iscariot, the price of his treachery, the 
thirty pieces of silver, which were called denarii. The 
jQXtxd is put on a certain course and the association of 
ideas is certain to lead up to the point the advertiser 
wishes it to arrive at, where the resolve to purchase is put 
into operation. Tell people constantly and insistently 
that they need a biscuit, and they will not only assent but 
they will go and buy the particular sort of biscuit they 

have been told they need. 
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This power of suggestion has been employed to fool 
and fleece people, through adviertising, in a most outra- 
geous fashion. It has been employed to sell millions of 
dollars worth of useless and harmful nostrums, through 
suggesting ailments. It is the chief element of power in 
life-insurance advertising, and in much of the financial 
advertising. The coupon advertisement owes its power 
to suggestion. The temptation to obey the command 
of the advertisement, to "detach this coupon, sign and 
mail it noWy^ is one that is obeyed by a far greater num- 
ber of people than would write to the advertiser if the 
advertisement did not contain the suggestion that im- 
mediate action be taken in a specified manner. The sug- 
gestion, and the coupon, set the motor machinery of the 
mind into motion, and unless the will intervenes its 
authority, and reverses the spontaneous impulse, there 
will be action of the sort the advertiser desires.^ ^ — 

In the employment of the force of suggestion the ad- 
vertiser has his greatest opportunity, and his most 
powerful temptation. If he understands the psychologi- 
cal nature of suggestion, and realizes that it puts into his 
hands a great power, he knows that he can benefit or 
harm a large proportion of the people who may read his 
advertisements. Suggestion is the means employed to 
rob the people of millions of dollars annually. The men 
who advertise schemes or goods that cannot be worth the 
price that is demanded know perfectly well that it is put- 
ting their hands in the pockets of those who read their 
advertisements, with the intention of taking money that 
belongs to them without giving an equivalent. To ac- 
complish this they suggest that there will be an adequate 
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return. They do not say it, but they cause their readers 
to believe it, and they deliberately plan to create such a 
belief. This sort of advertising is criminal. The line 
between justifiable and unjustifiable suggestion in ad- 
vertising is hard to define but easy to perceive. Sugges- 
tion can only be justified when it leads the readers of ad- 
vertisements to take action that must result in benefit to 
them, and not harm. To employ suggestion to deceive 
or defraud readers is exactly on a par with the act of 
picking the pockets of a person who becomes interested 
in the hard-luck tale of the thief. 

But properly used, to promote the sale of standard 
goods at fair prices, or to draw attention to an article of 
merit that is ofiPered at value, suggestion is one of the 
most powerful aids an advertiser can enlist — ^probably, 
when all its phases and elements are taken into the ac- 
count, it must be considered to be the most important 
and fruitful contribution made by science to advertising. 
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While not all printing is for advertising puqwses, it may 
be assumed that practitally all displayed printing is for 
advertising. Since it is agreed that attraction is the 
primaiy element tn advertising it follows that printing, 
which gives form to the advertisements, should be 
thoroughly well understood by the advertiser. It is not 
enough to employ a good printer. The best printer may 
be a poor advertiser, and quite unable to discoverer 
appropriate the essential item of attraction to be empha- 
sized by tvpography. Printing gives form and expres- 
sion to the advertisement, and it is important that the 
advertiser know enough about printing to secure for his 
work the utmost power printing can give it. 

The business and the mechanics of printing have at 
tained a high degree of perfection. The attention be- 
stowed upon the machinery of the business, the perfec- 
tion of systems and methods, has brought commercial 
and mechanical processes to a degree of perfection and 
finish that leaves slight prospect for further improve- 
ment, more illuminating systems, or more exact methods. 
The business of printing is conducted in a manner un- 
dreamed of by the men who were consequential a genera- 
tion ago. Only a few years have passed since the methods 
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that now control in the counting-rooms of the larger 
printshops were unknown. Now all is system; knowl- 
edge, by the grace of formulas and figures. 

A like condition prevails in the composing room and 
the pressroom. The processes incident to printing have 
been improved, in a mechanical way, until little is left to 
hope for. The trade of the printer has been broken into 
specialized units. The "all 'round" printer is no more. 
In his place there is the hand compositoi, the "ad" com- 
positor, the job compositor, the machine operator, the 
make-up man, the pressman, the press feeder, etc., each 
a proficient specialist but neither a printer. To further 
mechanicalize the working printers, the planning of the 
work has been largely taken into the counting-room, or 
is done in detail at the foreman's desk. So every influ- 
ence has been at work to limit the versatility and kill the 
originality of the man at the case. The compensatory 
reflection is the probability that the ensemble of results 
accomplished by expert units may be a whole of a higher 
grade of excellence. 

The process of specialized improvement has been 
carried through all the departments, and has had its 
way with every machine and implement, revolutionizing 
them and their manipulation also. The time is ripe for 
a new motive of improvement and advance. The me- 
chanical evolution may well stay its course. It has far 
outstriped the artistic and intellectual motives. It is 
quite time to return to them and bring them up to the 
point reached by the mechanics of the craft, if it be 
found not possible to put them as far in advance as their 
relative importance seems to demand. 
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It is not difficult to conclude that certain principles of 
art have been influential in printing since the craft was 
inaugurated by Gutenberg and Fust and their contem- 
poraries, but it appears that the relation between printing 
and the graphic arts has not yet been fully acknowleds^ed. 
Some of the older rules and principles of printing are in 
perfect harmony with the principles and rules of art, 
and undoubtedly had their origin in the same necessity 
for harmony that lies in human nature and that was the 
seed of art principles. 

^ Printing touches life upon so many of its facets, and is 
such a constant constituent of it, that it requires no 
special plea to raise it to the plane of one of the absolute 
forces of culture and one of the most important elements 
of progress. If this postulate is admitted the plea for 
the fuller recognition of the control of art principles in 
printing needs to be pressed only to the point of full 
recognition, and it requires no stretch of indulgent im- 
agination to find printing successfully asserting a claim 
to be recognized as an art. Printing is 99-lOnths utili- 
tarian. It is essentially a craft. If there is a possibility 
latent in it of development of true art through refinement 
and reform in its processes, and the application of art 
principles, to the end that the possibility of the produc- 
tion of occasional pieces that can demonstrate a claim to 
be art be admitted, it is all that can be hoped. 

If we engage our minds in some attempt to realize the 
quality and extent of pleasure and profit derivable from 
the constant influence of printing that conforms to artis- 
tic principles, we must perceive that it may be a most 
powerful and influential exponent of advertising. It is 
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understood that it is the gentle but constant influence 
that moulds our habits and lives the more readily and 
lastingly. If therefore it is possible for us to conceive 
that the printed page may enforce several of the more 
elemental and important principles underlying adver- 
tising, we may thereby realize that printing may be 
readily employed in the character of a very powerful ad- 
vertising educator, despite the fact that because of cer- 
tain inalienable limitations it must be denied full recog- 
nition as a member of the sisterhood of arts. 

The book page may be regarded as the protoplasm of 
all printing. If we examine the relation of the principles 
of art to the book page we will be able to appreciate the 
exact importance of those principles in the composition 
of any other form of printing, and especially of advertis- 
ing, and to so apply them as to secure results most nearly 
relating to graphic art and good advertising. 

It is the irredeemable fault of some processes employ- 
ed in printing that they are too scientifically accurate. 
This is the legitimate argument against the halftone 
plate, as contrasted, with the line engraving or the re- 
productions of pen-and-ink work, efc. The halftone is 
too accurate. It brings us face to face with the stark 
reality, and brushes away all the kindly romance nature 
has made a necessary adjunct to our powers of vision. 
Attempts to restore this quality to halftones with the en- 
graver are only partially successful, as the defect is too 
deep seated, too radically fundamental. Some other 
processes, other than reproductive processes, employed 
in printing are exposed to this danger of too much scien- 
tific accuracy, producing results that have no warmth, 
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no sympathy, no human power. Printing is peculiarly 
the victim of this cold formality of sentiment, and must 
be considered as upon that plane. But that fact makes 
the obligation to be alive to every opportunity to miti- 
gate its severity the more pressing upon every printer 
who dreams of his work as an art, and the closer the sym- 
pathy between the printer and the culture of art the 
more warmth and humanity he will be able to infuse 
into his work. Some of the principles of art have a fun- 
damental relation to printing, while some have an influ- 
ence on it so illusive as to defy definition, and compel us 
to look upon the connection as something no more sub- 
stantial than feeling. Indeed, the whole matter of the 
application of art principles to printing may not un- 
fairly be considered to be one of feeling; involving the 
saturation of the printer with the iniles and tenets of art, 
and the adding thereto of a fine discrimination tempered 
by a resolute philistinism, and then the play of his culti- 
vated individuality upon the typography. 

Principles and rules of art for the printer's guidance 
must be more mobile than can be permitted for the guid- 
ance of the painter, the draughtsman, the engraver, or 
the sculptor, because the medium for the expression of 
the printer's conception is so nearly immobile. It is the 
reverse of the general conception: The rule must adapt 
itself to the medium and to the circumstances, at least so 
far as the measure of its observance is concerned, if not 
in some emergencies where its principle is also at stake. 
It is conceivable in printing that emergencies may occur 
making it imperative to ignore the primary rules of com- 
position, of proportion, of balance, or of perspective; 
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it may be necessary even to do violence to principles re- 
lating to color or to tone. Such emergencies must be ex- 
ceedingly rare, but that we are forced to regard them as 
possible emphasizes the subtle difference between art 
and art in printing. There can be no good art if the 
principles of art are violated in execution ; there may be 
good printing if the principles of art are modified, or 
occasionally modified, or even ignored. 

The motive of printing is not primarily an art motive. 
It is a utilitarian motive. In printing therefore art is to 
be invoked for guidance only so far as it will lend itself 
to the expression of the motive. It is never, in printing 
"art for art's sake:" it is ever art for printing's sake. We 
do not print to illustrate art or produce objects of art. 
We print to spread intelligence, to make knowledge 
available to all who will read, to sell goods. A painted 
picture, if of a high order of art, is meant to appeal to a 
sentiment but slightly connected with the "storj- " of the 
picture. The appreciative observer of a good painting 
gives little thought to the "story," to the literary tnotive, 
but is absorbed in seeking for the artistic motive, ili ordel^ 
that he may yield himself to the charm of the work of 
art; he seeks "art for art's sake." 

In printing it is the "story" that is told ; it is the liter* 
ary motive that must be considered, first and most B-Vixy 
ously. Nothing may interfere— -not even art. The shaft 
of the "story" must go, swift and true, straight into 
the comprehension of the reader. This is the constant 
anxiety of the printer. The literary motive must not be 
encumbered. It must be absolutely freed from the me- 
chanics of the printed page. This is the printer'^ pvdb* 
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lem. He must not seek to attract to his mechanics. It is 
the essence of his art that he liberate ideas and send 
them forth with no ruffled pinions, no evident signs of 
the pent-house page from which they wing their way. 
|i; The printer's work and the painter's art exactly re- 
verse their processes, as their motives are opposed; but 
they must both work with the same tools, measurably. 
Everything with the painter is plastic, except his art. 
Eveiything is immobile with the printer, except his art: 
and of that he hopes to employ only so much as will gild 
the prosaic commercialism of the motive he must ex- 
press. The chief principles and tenets of art are all 
applicable to the craft of printing, in some degree. 
Drawing, composition, harmony, balance, proportion, 
perspective, color, tone, light-and-shade, values, etc., are 
qualities of graphic art that apply to printing with 
varying force, according to the exigencies of each partic- 
ular case in hand, and particularly according to the com- 
prehension and cultivation of the printer. It is always 
possible to explain the beauty and power of any piece of 
printing by reference to the same principles that are re- 
sponsible for the excellencies of other works of graphic 
art. It is therefore logical to assume that those principles 
Svhidi explain the excellencies of printing are responsi- 
ble for them. 

It is evident that the value of these art qualities in 
printing must depend upon the care and intelligence 
exercised in their application. They are refinements up- 
on the usual and primary practices of printing, and un- 
less they can be employed with full sympathy and knowl- 
'edge, as -well as with the artistic spirit and comprehen- 
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sion, they will appeal to the printer and reader in vain. 
The question with the printer is: Is it worth while to 
give my work all the distinction and beauty and power 
possible? If it is decided that it is profitable to execute 
work as worthily as it is possible to execute it, the printer 
will not be satisfied if he does not devote himself to a 
study of this phase of his craft, and a study of suflScient 
breadth and thoroughness to give him a reliable basis of 
knowledge and the resultant self-confidence. Having 
proceeded thus far he will not fail to apply all these art 
tenets to the full extent of his knowledge and theirjadapt- 
ability. 
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Much advertising that might have been good is spoiled 
by the type used in setting it, or by the manner in which 
the type is used. It is sometimes difficult to choose just 
the right type, and it is difficult for many printers to 
properly use such type as is available. 

As in advertising the prime requisites for the type used 
are legibility and grace, it is of the first importance that 
the advertiser understand about the type he proposes to 
use, and that he knows so much about type and the 
necessities of the woik he has in hand as to be able to 
select that best suited for his use. 

It is one of the optical peculiarities that have to be 
dealt with by the advertiser that the human eye has its 
prejudices, and that those prejudices have to be respect- 
ed by the advertiser who hopes to get the maximum re- 
sult. One of these optical prejudices is that no type has 
yet been designed that is so agreeable to the eye, hence 
so easily read, and therefore profitable for the advertiser 
to use, as the roman face- The two standard variants of 
■the roman type are known as modem and old style, the 
difference being in the contour of the faces of some of the 
letters, and the less regular design of the old-style face. 
This is modem face t^pe. The paragraph ins^isd be- 
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low is old style. The diflFerence is easily perceived. 
There are many variants on these two designs, and those 
variants embrace practically all the faces that are avail- 
able for book pages, or for advertising purposes where 
more than two or three lines are used in mass. 

There are many other faces of type which may with 
advantage be used for display lines, for title pages for 
booklets, and like purposes, though not for what is called 
"straight matter" without incurring great risk of limiting 
the usefulness of the advertising. 

The old-style face of type differs from the modern 
face, as is shown by this sample. It was originally 
designed to be used upon rather coarse finished hand- 
made paper, and the process of printing added some- 
what to the tone of the type, through the paper being 
usually worked damp, and the custom of impressing 
the type very heavily into the paper and dry-pressing 
the sheets. The more recently designed old-style 
faces have been made for use on finished paper, and 
to get their full value without the heavy impression. 

While the type founders have been guilty, in the past, 
of putting many atrocious styles of type on the market, 
and the printers have used them, a glance through the 
specimen books of the type foundries will convince the 
searcher that nearly all the current styles are based on 
the lines of the roman letter. So pronounced is this ten- 
dency that it is driving out of use the survival of the 
gothic types of the days of Gutenberg that the Germans 
have used. Many German books are now printed in 
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roman type, and it is used by the Germans for scientific 
works, and for works that are expected to have currency 
outside of the Fatherland. 

None of the psychologists have as yet told us just why 
it is that the eye prefers the form of the roman type, nor 
why it insists that that form shall not be materially modi- 
fied. They recognize the fact, but do not account for it. 
The form alone is not responsible, as the attempts that 
have been made to eliminate the hair-lines of the roman 
have succeeded no better than attempts to force into use 
a different outline; and attempts to elaborate the outline 
of the roman letter have fared no better. Before the day 
of the type-setting machines there was a determined 
effort to so strengthen the roman hair lines as to produce 
a letter that was practically a monotone, for the purpose 
of extending the life of the type, which was then used to 
print from and distributed and used again and again. 
But it was found that the new type did not make an 
agreeable page, and it was soon relegated to the ad 
rooms of the daily papers, where it was used in depart- 
ment store advertisements. It has gone out of use, along 
with the type that elaborated the contour of the roman. 

Thus the persistence of the eye, in demanding the type 
that is agreeable to it and refusing to sanction the freak 
variations, has performed a great service to art and 
beauty, and to advertising, which depends upon beauty 
and art for so much of its effectual strength. 

Roman type, therefore, for the body matter of the ad- 
vertising literature, and for the text of the advertisement; 
and generally roman type for the display lines, the title 
page, and all the features of the booklet, brochure, cata- 
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log, leaflet, folder, or whatever. There are exceptions, 
but they must be carefully considered. That old favorite, 
called (miscalled) gothic, in America, is used, but less 
and less as the newer generation of printers and adver- 
tisers come into control. It, and several other old faces, 
is strong and handsome, properly used. It wholly lacks 
the grace of the roman form, and is at best hard and not 
in itself attractive. It is used by the newspapers, but 
they would add to the value of their advertising space if 
they were to discontinue it. There is a decorative value 
in some of the types we know generally as "black" (but 
which are truly gothic), but they have to be used with 
great care and with special reference to their adapta- 
bility. They are used for ecclesiastical work, and that is 
about the only class of work that they have to them- 
selves, though they sometimes work in well on stationery 
and for certain cards and booklets. 

The type used for a piece of advertising is a strong ele- 
ment for its harmony, or for that discord which makes 
hard reading and unattractiveness. It should be used in 
series, or in nearly related series. It is not permissible, 
for example, to use modern and old style in the same 
advertisements or piece of job printing, though it is fre- 
quently done. In the case of job printing and displayed 
advertisements all of the displayed lines should be set in 
capitals or all in lower-case, preferably in lower-case un- 
less there is some good reason for the use of capitals. If 
there is not much matter for the advertisement, and no 
illustration, there is excuse for the use of capital display 
lines, to give the advertisement physical body and 
strength, though that can be eflFected in a majority of 
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cases by using the lower-case lines of a series of type that 
is stronger than the body of the advertisement. It is 
much more difficult to secure harmony and symmetry 
with capital-letter display lines than with lower-case 
lines. The reason is very plainly apparent. The eye pre- 
fers the natural curved and flowing lines of the lower- 
case letters, and prefers them for the whole piece. If they 
are used there is no break in the form motive. It is all 
composed of the flowing lines of the small letters. If 
capitals are used there is another form motive, and there 
is a conflict between the displayed lines and the lines, or 
the mass, of the body matter. It is desirable to avoid 
these conflicts that the sensitive eye takes account of, 
because the less it is subjected to irritation the more in- 
clined it is to linger on the advertisement and persuade 
the mind to fix itself upon the statements thus agreeably 
presented to the vision. 

Harmony and symmetry are secured not only by the 
selection of the type, and a judicious choice of letters for 
the display lines, but more particularly by the arrange- 
ment of the lines and the proper selection of sizes. Here 
comes in the artistic principles of composition — ^balance, 
proportion, tone, form. The latter is chiefly secured by 
determining the shape of the advertisement, though the 
handling of the type assists. The point of the meeting of 
the horizontal and vertical axes should be determined 
first of all — that is, the point of greatest optical interest. 
This is always located above the mathematical center of 
the piece, and generally quite a bit above that center. 
There is a scientific reason for this, as there is for every- 
thing connected with the advertisement. The eye per- 
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sists in placing the optical center well above the real, or 
mathematical center, and there b no way for the typog- 
rapher but to recognize the law. In the setting of ad- 
vertisements this law may be violated in putting the 
pivotal point above the optical center, in certain cases 
and to get certain effects, but it must never be violated in 
making the pivotal point the same as the mathematical 
center, or below. This law is often violated, but always 
to the discredit of the advertisement, and occasioning loss 
by the advertiser. At the optical center the chief attrac- 
tive feature should be located, if possible, for it is there 
that the eye naturally and willingly rests, and there is 
where the eye will easily pick up the suggestion the ad- 
vertiser wishes to introduce into the minds of the reader. 

The tone of the advertisement helps to get the atten- 
tion and the assistance of the eye, which is as sensitive, 
and as particular, about color as it is about form. If 
there is not tone harmony in the advertisement the eye 
hesitates, and will not consider it unless forced to do so. 

The tone of an advertisement is secured by having the 
type, the illustration, the decoration, and the rule or 
border, harmonize in weight, in blackness. This does 
not mean that all these elements should be of equal 
blackness, but that each should have the degree of black- 
ness, or color, that its importance in the general scheme 
entitles it to, and that all should blend into that particu- 
lar shade of gray, or color, that is the most agreeable and 
that is demanded by the environment. If it is the type 
that is expected to make the chief appeal to the reader, 
the type should have the strongest tone, and the attri- 
butes less. If it is the illustration that is relied upon to 
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get the attention of the reader, it should have a tone 
strong enough to thrust its pictorial motive at the reader 
with force and effect. But the oflSce of tone is not to give 
emphasis to the particular elements of the advertise- 
ment, but to give it the advantage of the color-value 
which is most likely to attract the eye to it as a whole. It 
is necessary that the advertisement should be a whole, a 
unit, in its initial office of attracting attention; and tone 
is one of the more important of the properties which go 
to the making of that element of power. The other 
elements are proportion, harmony, symmetry, balance, 
etc., as we have seen. These are all elements of art. 
That is the reason that they are of value for the adver- 
tiser to consider. They are necessary to help give to an 
art object that attractiveness which is its initial merit. 
They are as necessary to the advertisement, and the ob- 
ject of the advertisement is strictly commercial, making 
it more obligatory on its constructor to make it so pleas- 
ing and attractive that it shall be received and wel- 
comed by the eyes of the people whose money is being 
sought. 

Did you ever attempt to examine carefully all the ad- 
vertisements in some magazine or newspaper? If so, did 
you not find some that you could scarcely avoid skip- 
ping? You had to go back, in several instances, without 
doubt, to get an idea of some of the advertisements. If 
you did not keep whip and spur at work your eyes would 
shirk the task you had set for them. Why? Simply be- 
cause the advertisements that the eyes wished to skip, 
and tried to, were composed without regard to these 
fundamental principles of optics, or of art; they are 
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equally binding in either. 

While we are never to forget that advertising is busi- 
ness, and that the reason for the observance of all these 
principles and canons of art and science is the desire to 
make the advertising earn money for the advertiser, 
there is something more involved. Advertising is read by 
practically all of the people. It is a great factor in the 
education of all the people, a considerable element in 
the pleasure of all the people. It is a power for educa- 
tion in art, and esthetics. It may be a much greater 
power, and by making it more powerful as a factor in 
art education and appreciation the advertiser is benefit- 
ting himself. But advertisers ought to be willing to do 
something in an entirely unselfish way for the benefit of 
the many people who cannot be benefitted by the goods 
advertised. Only a small proportion of the readers of ad- 
vertisements are even possible purchasers. The greater 
proportion who see and read but do not buy are entitled 
to consideration. If they are not to become customers 
they may at least become beneficiaries of the advertiser, 
if he makes handsome and artistic advertisements. 
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In the use of cuts in advertising the fancy of artists and 
the poor judgment of advertisers had run very wild. 
There is however an observable tendency to return to 
sanity. The motive of the cut and the motive of the ad- 
vertisement have had little in common. It is pleasant to 
be able to say that this condition is largely of the past. 
Today the cuts in the better class of advertising have 
such an intimate relation to the text and the motive as to 
be recognized as a vital part of them. 

The extraordinary expansion of the reading habit 
among the masses of people has developed almost a new 
sense — the ability to seize upon the motive of a piece of 
printed matter by a single glance. This sense is very 
highly developed among intelligent newspaper readers, 
and it is not only useful to them but comes veiy near be- 
ing their salvation. It is curious to note the workings of 
this new sense — shall we call it, for the present, the 
seventh? 

In the suburban train the trained observer will notice 
that many of the men returning from their daily business 
to their homes turn the leaves of the newspaper rather 
rapidly, glance over some pages, and pause on others to 
read an article or the leading paragraphs of several arti- 
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cles. Usually by the time the train has been moving 
thirty minutes these reaxiers have finished their evening 
paper, or have finished all except one or two articles 
which they have reserved to peruse after dinner. 

These readers have got all there is in their papers that 
interests them. A kind of instinct has aided them in the 
digestion of the news. It is difficult to suggest to them an 
item of essential interest that they have not seen, yet they 
have spent but very little time in grubbing, and they are 
not conscious of having read matter that did not interest 
them. It is related of Gladstone that he read books by 
pages — that one sweeping glance of his eyes over a 
page extracted all the literary juices from it, and he 
was able to absorb the book by rapidly turning its 
pages. It seems incredible, but all voluminous readers 
know that their salvation lies in their ability to ju- 
diciously skip. 

There is also the newspaper reader who plods con- 
scientiously through his paper, grubbing his way 
through every item and every advertisement. He gets a 
morning paper, reads it on the train or on the car as he 
goes to business, continues his reading at his lunch, reads 
more (not getting an evening edition) on the way home 
at night, and wrings the last bit of information from the 
limp and bedraggled sheet by the light of the evening 
lamp. He reads everything, but absorbs little. When he 
finally reluctantly consigns his two-ceat investment to 
the waste basket he has only a muddled idea of the doings 
of the world. But he is a great reader ! 

Now how can an advertising cut attract the attention 
of both these classes of readers? Both count in the circu- 
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lation of the newspaper, or the magazine, and both have 
to figure in the advertiser's computation of "results." 
He hajs to pay the price to get his advertisement printed 
where it is exposed to the risk of notice by both classes of 
readers. It is of the first importance that the cut in the 
advertisement shall be attractive enough to bring money 
back to the advertiser. 

A picture has a power that is very different and dis- 
tinct from the power of words. It is possible to make an 
appeal with a picture that could not be properly expressed 
by a column of printed words. There are artists who are 
able to get more meaning and expression into a few lines 
than other artists can get into their most elaborate and 
labored works. It is possible by study and manipulation 
to so form wprds into sentences as to get almost the maxi- 
mum of persuasive value they are capable of expressing. 
It is not possible to get the utmost power in a cut except 
it first abides in the mind of the artist. 

One may examine a thousand illustrated advertise- 
ments and recognize that every cut is peculiarly appro- 
priate for the use to which it is put, skillfully drawn and 
cleverly conceived. Yet in all the thousand cuts there 
will be, perhaps, no more than one that appeals as being 
possessed of the requisite advertising power. 

These cuts of genius appear but at rare intervals. 
They are the comets in the advertising heavens, except 
that their orbits and their periods of recurrence cannot 
be calculated. Veteran advertising observers probably 
cannot recall a dozen really brilliant advertising illus- 
trations that have appeared and made pronounced 
records prior to one year previous to the test. There 
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were the "Spotless Town" pictures and jingles, and 
there were — there were — well of course there were 
plenty of others. "The Strength of Gibraltar" for ex- 
ample; but we have to cudgel our brains or rum- 
mage a scrapbook to recall them. 

There is the demonstrative picture, that has a very 
strong influence in advertising. Such are the "Mellin's 
Food" babies. A great many' people who have never 
used a spoonful of it have great faith in that preparation, 
just because they have for so many years been seeing the 
photographs of those fat and rugged looking youngsters. 
This kind of cut in advertising is not amenable to the 
limitations mentioned as affecting the general run. They 
make a very strong declaration. "Here," they say, "is 
what is being done, and the stuff we are talking about 
does it." It is an argument hard to disregard. It is prob- 
able that this kind of advertising cut is as effective as any 
use of the space that could be made. 

There is another phase of the cut in advertising, hap- 
pily affected by only a limited number of advertisers — 
the use of the portrait of the advertiser. This, if it is per- 
sisted in, has a certain value, as does the use of any dis- 
tinctive trademark. It is difficult to conceive the especial 
value of the portrait of a hard-featured, bristly-haired 
man in a baby-powder advertisement, or of a bald- 
headed party in a shoe advertisement. They have a cer- 
tain value, we must admit. Mere conceit could hardly 
keep them in the public prints a quarter of a century. 
There is one actual benefit to newspaper and periodical 
readers. These hardened portraits are a warning, and all 
those not seeking for a certain shoe or for baby-powder 
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are able to avoid the advertisements in which they show. 
But they stick in one's memory; there's no denying that. 
Anything printed in all the papers for years would get in- 
to the reader's memory; it doesn't need to be a portrait. 
But do they sell goods? The true explanation of the por- 
trait in advertising is vanity, and the space could easily 
be used to better advantage. They have their effect, 
but on the whole is the effect they have — the kind of 
eflFect and the amount of effect — ^worth while? Nobody 
can answer such a question, except in a general way. 
Speaking generally, the portrait of the proprietor weak- 
ens an advertisement by introducing an element of possi- 
ble mountebankry; not necessarily, of course, but is it 
not true that portraits in advertisements arouse in the 
reader's mind a feehng of distrust, for a time? 

It is a debatable question whether cuts in advertising 
are able to entirely justify themselves, especially on the 
scale they are now being employed, unless they are 
strictly descriptive. There is a charm about them to the 
advertiser. A much higher grade of artists make pic- 
tures for advertisements now than formerly, and this 
fact seems to cloud the judgment of the advertisers. A 
pretty saleslady undoubtedly sells more goods than a 
plain one, but it is fair to assume that a pretty picture 
only attracts attention to what may be printed with it. 

A picture in advertising should be regarded as merely 
adding to the element of attraction, and should be em- 
ployed just lavishly enough to draw the eye to the words 
that are printed along with it. The picture cannot do 
very much in the way of suggestion and assertion, unless 
it is a faithful representation of the thing advertised. It 
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is very often merely one of the frills of advertising, one of 
the decorative features, like the smile that accompanies 
speech — and should be regarded as a subordinate ele- 
ment. 

While the picture in advertisements has been too 
much in evidence, due to the development of the half- 
tone, and the recognition of the value of the attractive 
element in advertising, it does not follow that pictures 
should be abandoned, nor that there is any danger that 
they will be relegated to a bac)c seat or treated as in any 
sense a discredited element. Quite otherwise. They 
will continue to be used, if not with quite the lavishness 
of the past few years, at least with far more discrimina- 
tion and judgment. 

Pictures form the chief element in one eflFective style 
of advertising — that style or variety which has had the 
courage to rely upon the advertisement for the attractive 
and suggestive elements, and upon the previously at- 
tained reputation of the goods advertised for the asser- 
tive element — the argument. Several of the largest ad- 
vertisers have been trying this plan. They get a fine pic- 
ture painted, usually by a good artist, and they print 
halitones of the picture, with little in the way of text be- 
yond the name and address of the advertiser, and this is 
sometimes made a very obscure item in the composition 
of the advertisement, the evident purpose being to deface 
the picture as little as possible. This is very risky adver- 
tising. It must depend upon the general knowledge of 
the product obtained by the reading public through pre- 
vious campaigns of advertising, and upon the inference 
that anything advertised in such a delicate and artistic 
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manner must perforce be of as high order of merit as the 
advertisement. 

This must be regarded as the apotheosis of the picture 
in advertising, and cannot be assumed to form a stand- 
ard for its use by the many. The picture, generally 
speaking, serves one of two purposes in advertising: It j 
illustrates the article advertised, or it draws attention to | 
the suggestive and assertive arguments of the advertise- 
ments. It is often used in a manner which accomplishes 
neither of these purposes, and it is then wrongly used. 
The question of the relevancy of a cut is for the adver- 
tiser to determine. No rule can be laid down, except 
that a cut ought to have a relation to the motive of the 
advertising such as has been mentioned above — it should 
illustrate or attract. f»» - . • •» 

Having decided to use pictures, there comes up the 
question. What kind? How shall they be made? Here 
it is competent to say that there are principles for the 
guidance of the good advertiser. The picture should be 
a part of the advertisement — no more. The fault of 
much of the advertising illustration is that the picture 
does not take its proper place in the scheme of the ad- 
vertisement. It usually "hogs" the greater proportion 
of the motive. The picture is too prone to require that 
all of the other elements of the advertisement play up to 
it. Too -many advertisements are composed of a half- 
tone anda little text; or a picture and a b'ttle space: or^ 
picture and not much of anything else. Ifthe reader- is 
able to- read into the smiling face of the pretty girl the 
more important fact that a certain brand of baked beans 
makes a ^good Sunday breakfast tbe^dvcFliseme&Ws-' 
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^afe. But in many cases itis a great strain upon the im- 
agination of the reader — a strain greater than he is 
either able or willing to endure, and the advertisement 
is passed by, and the money paid for the face of the 
smiling girl proves not to have been wisely invested. 

Granted that pictures are to be used, they should be 
good pictures, and they should bear some definite rela- 
tion to the thing advertised. They should be well made. 
Not:only should they be well made, but they should be 
made in a manner to add to the advertising value of the 
announcement. There are several processes for the re- 
production of pictures for printing purposes, but a 
noticing reader would almost be led to believe that there 
is but one. The halftone is a very useful method of re- 
production. It has been wonderfully developed. Most 
of its defects, so pronounced when it was first introduced, 
and so pronounced now, may be remedied by the skillful 
engraver, by and with the consent and money of the 
man who has the bill to pay. These defects in too many 
instances are not remedied. With the,majoxity of adver- 
tisers a halftone is a halftone, and if it costs more than 
fifteen cents a square inch it costs too much for advertis- 
ing purposes. The advertiser who detaermines to use 
halftones in iiis advertisements should have the courage 
of his wish£&,.and get the best that the engraver can pro- 
duceiorJum. The best is none too good for advertising 
.that isxxpected .to produce jcesults. The hestis none .top 
igoodiorihe highrclassjnagazine^, the .object jof which.is 
Jx> pbaaevthfiiroeaders to;the .extent:of gettingf rom them 
an annual csubscciption. of $1 to $5. The advertiser who 
AifiBfi.hftlfAeaasis askiqg.fQr a greatdeal msaeejuone^^yiuul 
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should he not make his request as strong, as alluring, as 
perfect in form? The use of poor and common cuts can- 
not be justified, but it prevails, and will prevail until 
every advertiser discovers that golden results cannot be 
secured by the expenditure of brass farthings. 

The halftone is over-employed. For many advertise- 
ments other methods of reproduction are better. A chief 
defect of the halftone is that it is usually too strong toned 
for the typography, and thus overshadows the text and 
destroys the artistic value of the advertisement as a 
whole. This can be avoided if a line drawing, repro- 
duced in a wood-cut or in a zinc etching, is used. These 
styles of illustration have much to commend them, and 
are coming into renewed favor, after having been for 
some years overwhelmed by the halftone. It is possible 
to have the tone of the typography and the cut harmo- 
nize if either of these processes is used, as it is impossi- 
ble to get harmony between halftones and type. It should 
be stated that there have recently come into use several 
processes of making cuts which avoid the above criti- 
cism of the halftone, the "highlite" process, examples 
of which are shown elsewhere, being one of them. 

It is as essential that the advertiser l^now about alLthe 
processes x)f .making drawings and cuts as that he know 
all about type, and how to make it tell the tale. he must 
get to the people .in order to jsell to them the goods ihat 
aneiniiis stoce^or factorv. 
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Since paper for the advertiser is exactly the same prob- 
lem as is paper for the printer, this chapter is made to 
consist of a portion of one of the lessons prepared for the 
American School of Typography, without other change 
than the eliminating of such of the matter as was of ex- 
clusive interest to the printer. Wherever the word "prin- 
ter" occurs, in this chapter, read "advertiser" and the 
application will be discovered to be pertinent and appro- 
priate. It is not necessary to allude at length to the 
necessity of good and appropriate paper for all kinds of 
advertising printing. It is plain that paper is the founda- 
tion of all advertising literature, outside of the periodi- 
cals, such as catalogues, booklets, brochures, house- 
organs, circulars, and, of more importance than any other 
item, of business stationery and forms. Tliis is so impor- 
tant an item in successful advertising that it is treated as 
an independent topic. While some of the consideration 
given to paper may seem to some advertisers more fitted 
for the attention of the printer, it is to be observed that it 
is not easy to get power and selling effect from the prin- 
ter unless the advertiser is able to specify exactly what 
he wishes. No person not intimately acquainted with 
the goods to be sold, and the whole advertising scheme 
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and theory, is able to produce printing having the maxi- 
mum of selling power. The advertiser must be able to 
tell his printer precisely what he wishes, and he cannot 
do so if he does not know about paper — if he is not able 
to select and test the paper that it is designed to use. So 
it is not to be assumed that because, for convenience, the 
printer is mentioned and the advertiser is not mentioned, 
what is here printed is not of primarj'^ importance to the 
advertiser. 

The selection and adaptation of paper to make it the 
important element in printing it ought to be, and may be, 
are often extremely delicate matters, and if this duty is 
not properly attended to there is certain to be an evident 
jarring note in the printed piece. Some skillful printers 
select the paper as the fundamental act in planning a 
piece of fine work, and this is undoubtedly the proper 
course. 

The paper is the base of the printed piece. Sometimes 
it only serves as the background, but it is often a domi- 
nating element. Its character should go far to deter- 
mine the typographic composition and the color scheme 
of the ink. When a piece of printing is built upon the 
paper, and a sense of harmony and fitness is observed, 
there is a result that may not be obtained by setting a job 
and then selecting paper that is available rather than 
fitting. 

It is with paper as with some other manufactured sub- 
stances — the earlier processes produced the better goods. 
Paper was made by hand a long time before the enter- 
prising Frenchman invented his machine; and the papers 
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made by hand are yet the best. It has not been found 
possible to make paper by machiner}^ that is comparable 
with handmade, though it must be said that machine- 
made paper of the best grade is good enough for almost 
all printing purposes, so far as utility is concerned. The 
handmade paper has become a fad, and it is sometimes 
employed to enhance the price of a book rather than to 
add to its actual beauty, its convenience, or its length of 
life. But handmade paper is actually better, if properly 
made of good stock. 

It is well to note the difference between handmade and 
machinemade paper, as it is a difference that is essential 
and bids fair to endure as long as paper is used. Hand- 
made paper has practically no grain. In making, the 
fibres of the pulp are so distributed, by the motion of the 
mold, that they lie in all directions. This results in there 
being in handmade paper no grain, and consequently no 
disposition to stretch in one direction more than in an- 
other. The pulp, or "stuff" as the paper makers call it, 
is taken into the mold, and the mold is manipulated by 
hand, making it possible to give it movement equally in 
all directions, which induces the fibres to dispose them- 
selves in all directions, and results in a sheet that is 
practically as strong laterally as crosswise. 

Paper made on a Fourdrinier machine has a decided 
lateral grain, caused by the forward motion of the wire 
mesh of the mold, made necessary to produce the con- 
tinuous sheet. The mold, or wire mesh, is given a slight 
shake as the "stuff" flows onto it, but the influence of the 
forward movement cannot wholly be overcome. Paper 
made by the cylinder machines has a more pronounced 
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grain than that made on the Fourdrinier, and is there- 
fore not. suitable to many uses. 

This is the fundamental distinction of handmade pa- 
per, though as the process of its manufacture insures 
high relative cost it is customary to use better material 
for handmade, and this custom has given to it a reputa- 
tion for excellence that is not necessarily peculiar to it- 
self. It is quite possible to use as good material for ma- 
chinemade paper as for handmade, but even if this is 
done the handmade would still be much the better pa- 
per. 

The selection of paper for printing demands judgment 
upon two vital and leading points: Its adaptability for 
the work in hand and its price. It is exceedingly easy to 
pay a cent a pound too much for paper, and it is as easy 
to use a paper that is not exactly fitted for the job in 
hand. Right here is where many printers fall short. 
They do not know enough about paper, or they are too 
indifferent to apply their knowledge. There are many 
printers who have no "feeling" for paper, even as they 
have no feeling for balanced and harmonious typog- 
raphy. For them there is, of course, no salvation. They 
would print a funeral oration on a deckle-edge terra- 
cotta paper with a perfectly clear conscience. Plenty of 
otherwise good jobs are spoiled because the paper is too 
light, too rough, too smooth, or not the proper tint. It is 
a very nice matter to determine all these points, and 
there are no rules to be printed for guidance. It's all a 
question of know how; know how to blend the several 
elements of the job, of which the paper may be the most 
important. 
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The manipulation of and care for paper taxes the 
printer's knowledge and skill not a little. In this he has 
to rely much upon the paper merchant. The behavior of 
paper on the press is largely determined by its age and 
the conditions under which it has been kept. In color 
work, or any register job, it is quite important to know 
whether the paper has come from a dry or a humid ware- 
house, and whether it has been given an opportunity 
to become thoroughly seasoned. This does not apply to 
all papers, but chiefly to writing, bond and linen papers. 
These papers should remain in storage long enough to 
enable their mass to become thoroughly homogeneous, 
as respects moisture or its absence, and the temperature 
and humidity of the storeroom should be identical with 
that of the pressroom. Other papers are greatly dam- 
aged by being kept too long after leaving the mill, such 
as those having the popular linen finish, and the satin 
and glove finishes. The fibres of these papers are in- 
clined to escape from the positions into which the calen- 
dering rolls have forced them, and so destroy the beauty 
of the finish. Nearly all colored papers are seriously 
damaged by storage, as the colors decompose under the 
influence of light and heat. Several varieties of wood- 
pulp papers deteriorate in storage, on account of the in- 
fluence of humidity on the resinous acids, or the traces 
of free acids or chlorine, they contain. 

It is evident that not all kinds of paper can be stored 
in one room, but that there should be a dry and warm 
room for some, and a cool and dark room for others. 
Printers do not now carry great stocks of paper, and it 
may therefore be well for them to ascertain what is the 
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practise of the paper merchant they usually deal with. 
, The printer who wishes to obtain the best results is 
obliged to observe the printing qualities of paper \^ith 
great care. He never selects the paper and the type for a 
job without considering how they will work together to do 
him credit. There are certain faces of type that cannot 
be eflFectively worked on certain papers. Take Strath- 
more, as a grade and variety of paper known to all 
printers. It is costly, yet it is extremely easy to put tj'pe 
and ink upon it that will absolutely neutralize all the 
good qualities it possesses. To properly employ a paper 
like this it must be considered as a part of a dignified and 
conventional scheme, and the type and ink must be 
chosen to assist that end. To properly conceive and ex- 
ecute a really creditable scheme with such a paper for a 
base taxes the printer's knowledge and taste more 
severely than does the planning of a spectacular color 
piece. That particular quality of distinction which at- 
taches to such a paper as this must not be obscured — it 
must be fostered and put at the front and suggested, by 
the type itself and by its arrangement; and both should 
be conventional. 

The same argument, varying in terms and limitations 
but identical in application, applies to the use of all 
papers that have individual value and distinction. If the 
paper is not to receive all the consideration due to its 
quality and cost, it becomes a minor element, and its cost 
may be at once reduced to the level of utility and ex- 
pediency. If the type-scheme and colored inks are to be 
the elements relied upon to give the job in hand its 
value, it is good business to figure the paper item down to 
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the lowest limit of safety, both in quality and in weight. 

The mysteries and characteristics of paper are diffi- 
cult to treat of in a written article. The good judge of 
paper relies upon his eyes, his sense of touch, and a 
sample of paper. What his eyes see in the sample, or 
what they should see, can be but most imperfectly indi- 
cated in written speech. What his fingers feel, and what 
the slow and judicial tearing of the sample reveals to 
him, cannot be conveyed in writing. 

A real knowledge of paper can only be had through 
careful study of it and intimate acquaintance with it. 
There is, in this one line of knowledge at least, no such 
thing as amateur knowledge. If one knows paper, he 
knows it as the most proficient professional in the busi- 
ness knows it. One may know a little about paper, but 
as far as his knowledge goes he stands upon the very 
same ground that is occupied by the greatest expert. 

The man in the printshop whose knowledge of paper 
is of the most vital consequence to the shop, is the press- 
man. Paper holds in reserve more possibilities of 
trouble than any other thing with which the printer has 
to struggle. 

Most of the trouble is due to temperature (not to tem- 
per, as one may very justly sometimes conclude) , and to 
constitution. The temperature difficulty hinges upon 
the make-up of the paper, its storage treatment, and the 
press-room itself. The constitution of the paper is a 
matter to be known and always considered. It is made 
of certain materials. If it is of a fibrous nature, it is to be 
always remembered that the fibers are not twisted into 
threads and then woven into a fabric, thus most effectu- 
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ally confining and controlling them; but the fibers are 
merely pressed together, felted, and have nothing to con- 
fine them in their place but the adhesive power of the 
pressure applied to them and the glutinous quality of 
the sizing used. We know that humidity releases these 
fibres, or some of them, and that enough water entirely 
frees them one from another and dissolves the paper into 
its original pulp form. We know that the least change in 
the atmospheric conditions produces some change in the 
cohesive equilibrium of the fibers — draws them closer 
together and shrinks the paper, or forces them apart and 
swells it. This makes trouble in the pressroom if there 
is color work on, or if a close register is necessary, unless 
the pressman is skilled and resourceful. 

Paper is more likely to stretch than to shrink, and to 
stretch crosswise than laterally. The reason is that in 
running through the rolls of the Fourdrinier machine 
the embryo paper is stretched laterally to near its capac- 
ity, and that the fibers of the "stuflF" are laid with the 
lateral run of the sheet. When the fibers are subjected to 
moisture and begin to swell they increase more in thick- 
ness than in length, and so increase the width of the 
sheet more than the length. In this connection it is of 
interest to remember that an air-dried sheet of paper 
contains about 7 percent of water. An authority on pa- 
per figures that there is a variation of from 2.3% at 30% 
to 10.2% at 80% relative humidity to 21.5% at 100%. 
The elasticity in the machine direction increases with 
the humidity from 2.9% at 30% to 10.2% at 80% rela- 
tive humidity, then decreases to 8.9% at 100%. In the 
cross direction the elasticity gradually rises from 3.1% 
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at 30% to 84.4% at 90%, falling to 14.1% at 100% rela- 
tive humidity. 

Trouble is likely to result if some characteristics of 
paper, not as important as its sensitiveness to climatic 
and atmospheric conditions, are not taken due note of. 
Printers do not all, or always, remember that paper has 
a grain, and that it runs through the press better, and is 
better in a job, if it is worked with the grain. It also has a 
right and wrong side, and in some classes of work it is 
very bad practice to allow the wrong side to be printed 
upon. The water-mark in linens and bonds should be 
carefully looked after, and the stock cut to bring it in the 
right position on the printed work, if it can be done 
without waste and loss. 

The printer who is also a student will study to use pa- 
per that is appropriate, and temper his typography to 
his paper. It seems obvious that a strong or florid style 
of typography should not be printed upon a high-grade 
linen paper or an expensive bond ; and it is as obvious 
that the costly ledger stock some concerns choose for 
correspondence should be printed upon in the severely 
conventional .manner vt the copper or steel plate. In 
stationery for business purposes, paper may he made to 
play.animportant advertising roleif itis used to produKe 
bannony ; .that .is, make all xifGace stationery .t)f the same 
cblor or .tint, so that .in time .it will irave the xSeci x)f jel 
t]!aai&?]iiark,.t)r:aJxaU-j3xaxk,^£^ business Jxouse.usinjg 
it,:aiid'£naUyasxmioe;1p imveoadi 

Printscrs jnay ;pxif5ialily pxactioe this pcscaept ;in their 
own business. It is not uncommon to observe a printer 

using Olifiiy. poor. stationery for his.fiwn cnrr^jgpnp^n/*^ 
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The chief ingredient of paper is cellulose, as is the fact 
with regard to cotton, lumber, coal, and numberless 
other things. For paper making cellulose is obtained 
from four principal sources: Seed hairs, including cot- 
ton, etc. ; best fibres, as hemp, linen, jute, ramie, sisal, 
etc.; whole stems and leaves, as straw, esparto, corn 
stalks, sugar cane, etc.; wood, as poplar, spruce, hem- 
lock, cedar, birch, basswood, and many other varieties 
of trees and shrubs. Cotton has ninety-eight percent of 
pure cellulose, and spruce wood but fifty-one percent. 

The processes of making paper are pretty well known. 
If not known by the student, it is better for him to ob- 
tain a more detailed account than can be given here. 
See any good encyclopedia, or apply to such manufac- 
turers as have issued a book on the subject. 

These are five ordinary finishes of printing paper: 
Antique (Ant.), Machine (M. F.), English, Supercalen- 
dered (S. & C. or S. S. & C), and Coated. An antique 
finished paper is one that is in reality unfinished, as it is 
not passed between the last rollers and is left rough. A 
machine finished paper is as the machine delivers it, 
without further treatment. An English finished paper 
simply .has a larger amount of clay to fill the pores of the 
£bxes. A supercalendered paper is an English finished 
paper that Jhas been passed through a set of calender 
.rolls and subjected to heavy pressure. .A coated paper .is 
a machine finished paper which Jias been coated withja 
jnixtuis^of casine, clay and glue, and polished in a stack 
jsf friction calenders. The basis of all these papers juay 
be almost identical, except that an English finish paper 
.usually has better .stock in it. A plate^nish isputDUjm- 
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per by putting antique paper between sheets of zinc and 
subjecting it to heavy pressure. 

Testing Paper. — It is important to know how to 
know paper. The object of tests is to determine the fit- 
ness of papers for specific purposes. Usually, printing 
paper requires a surface adapted to receive the impres- 
sion of the type, rather than great strength or much siz- 
ing. It is important that the paper shall be free of acid, 
alkali, and chlorine; that it has no uncooked wood or 
ligneous matter; that the sheet be opaque. To properly 
test paper it is necessary to have : A pair of scales ; a dial- 
face micrometer gauge; a Mullen strength tester; appa- 
ratus for boiling water; five glass beakers; small bottles 
of nitric acid, red litmus, Congo red, silver nitrate, solu- 
tion made of three or four crystals of potassium iodide 
dissolved in an ounce of water, to which is added one or 
two crystals of iodine; a bottle of this solution: 

Phlorogluein 2 grains 

95 per cent alcohol 35 c c. 

Cone. Hydrochloric acid . . . 5 c. c. 

To test for ground wood and liguin, wet the paper 
with a drop of the last mentioned solution and allow it to 
dry. If the cellulose is pure the color will not change; if 
it contains wood not properly cooked it will turn a light 
pink, and it will turn from a mottled to a brilliant red if 
the paper. contains ground wood. 

To detect the presence of acid, alkali, chlorine or 
starch, tear a piece of the paper in shreds and boil in a 
beaker with just enough water to cover. Cool the liquor 
and pour it into four difiPerent beakers. Into One glads 
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drop a minute bit of Congo red, and if the liquor turns 
blue it indicates the presence of acid. Into the second 
glass dip red litmus paper, and if it turns blue there is 
alkali in the paper. To the third glass add three drops of 
nitric acid and three crystals of silver nitrate, and if 
there is chlorine in the paper there will form a white pre- 
cipitate. To the fourth glass add a drop of the iodide- 
iodine solution, and it will turn blue if starch is in the 
paper. 

For durability, tear a sheet in halves. Put one-half in 
a dark drawer and the other in sunlight. After two 
weeks compare the color, and test for strength on the 
Mullen tester. 

To test the sizing, touch the paper to the tongue and 
note if the moisture is quickly absorbed or remains on 
the surface; or make a wide line on the paper with pen 
and ink, and when the ink is dry examine the edges of 
the line and the reverse side of the paper, to note if the 
edges of the line are sharp or if the ink soaks through. 

To detect clay in paper, bum a piece and rub the 
ashes in the fingers. 

To detect dirt, hold the sheet before a light and mark 
each spot; count the spots and compare with a standard 
sample of same grade and size. 

To judge of the formation of a sheet, hold it to the 
light and look through it, or tear it in different places and 
both ways of the sheet. If properly made the sheet will 
tear evenly, and will not look cloudy. 

To judge if a sheet will "fuzz" in printing, rub it with 
the coat sleeve and look across it toward the light. If it 
is "fuzzy" the fibres will be plainly seen standing on edge 
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on the surface. (This test is not infallible. There are 
papers that are difficult to print on account of the ''fuzz," 
but which endure this test successfully.) 

To determine the way the "grain" runs, cut two strips 
one-half an inch wide by eight inches long; cut one 
lengthwise the sheet and one crosswise. Lay one on the 
other and hold by one end between the thumb and finger, 
and note if the top strip supports its own weight or rests 
on the under strip. Reverse them. The strip cut with 
the grain will show itself stronger; that cut across the 
grain will sag more. 

Strength of paper may be judged by tearing it, but it 
can only be satisfactorily determined by using a tester, 
such as Mullen's. 

To judge the opacity of paper, lay two sheets over 
printed matter and note through which the type can be 
more plainly seen. 

To judge of the finish, look across the surface of a 
sheet held level with the eyes. 

To find the thickness of a sheet, and so estimate its 
"bulking" quality, fold it twice and measure it in the 
micrometer gauge. 
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There is a large margin of unproductive money expend- 
ed in advertising. In the light of the present position of 
advertising as a science and an art, and in the light of 
the number of available agents and experts who are 
known to thoroughly understand the business, this mar- 
gin of loss must be charged to the advertisers. 

About half the labor of expert advertising creators is 
wasted in trying to convince their clients that they really 
know their business, and in arguing them out of their 
wrong positions. The labor is all wasted, and it impairs 
the good agent's power to be obliged to struggle with his 
customer in order that he may be allowed to serve his' 
customer as well as he can. This condition does not pre- 
vail in any other profession. It should not prevail in 
advertising. 

A man who wishes to advertise should study the 
science of advertising, or resign himself into the hands 
of someone whom he has reason to believe does know 
his business, and is honest. 

The logic of the situation, and general business con- 
ditions, tend to force the advertiser to entrust his ad- 
vertising business to the expert — the man who has made 
a study of advertising as a profession. It is not to be ex- 
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pected that business men will attempt the study of ad- 
vertising to the extent that would warrant them in under- 
taking to practise it in a large way. They do not attempt 
to qualify as their own lawyers or doctors, but might do 
so as easily as they could qualify to properly conduct an 
important advertising campaign. 

There has been a great amount of ignorance and 
charlatanry in the business of handling advertising cam- 
paigns, by agents, ''experts," and managers. There is a 
radical revolution in operation. It has, in a sense, been 
accomplished. Though the old order of things persists, 
it is growing weaker each year. It will not be many years 
before the advertising agent, as he existed up to recent 
years, will be a tradition. The modern professor of ad- 
vertising — ^known as manager, expert, or agent — is a 
man of very difiPerent attainments, methods, and ideals. 

To clearly indicate the attitude of the agent favored by 
the more progressive element in the advertising business, 
I give the draft of an outline of a creed, or agreement, 
for standardization of practise, which was proposed by 
an agent and taken up for discussion by one of the larger 
associations of advertising men: 

"We believe in strictly personal, professional service, 
of proved efficiency, as the only proper basis for an ad- 
vertising agency or for agency recognition: 

"In an ethics of practise, in advertising as in other 
professions: 

"That agency service, broadly speaking, should con- 
sist in general business counsel, the preparation of ad- 
vertising plans and copy, the selection of media, placing 
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of orders, forwarding of copy, and auditing of bills: 

''In the abolishment by publications of all commis- 
sions to agents, and a corresponding reduction of rates 
to advertisers: 

"That the advertiser should pay all the advertising 
bills direct, and a fixed sum to the agent for service: 

"In flat rates, pro-rated to one inch spaces, and the 
abolishment of reservation privileges beyond a date 
when new rates go into eflFect on new business: 

"In the adoption of standard, uniform rate cards for 
publications of the same class, and, as far as practicable, 
of standard forms for agency estimates, orders, and 
similar routine work. 

'We believe that the adoption of this platform : 

'Would tend to define and dignify the practise of ad- 
vertising as a profession: 

"Would simplify the mechanism of advertising, elimi- 
nate much waste eflFort and many errors, bring about 
notable economies to agents, publications, and adver- 
tisers; would, in short, modernize the practise of adver- 
tising as a business: 

"Would remove much dead wood from both the 
agency and publication fields, by putting agency service 
and publication space on a basis of more definite values: 

"Would remove many of the vexations and most of 
the temptations inherent in the present situation: 

"Would tend toward greater efficiency in advertising, 
and therefore to the increase of advertising. 

"To further the general acceptance of such a plat- 
form, we favor a federation of advertising interests, of 
national scope, and the appointment thereby of a com- 
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mission to investigate conditions, prepare definite work- 
ing plans and forms, and to promote their adoption." 

This, it will be seen, is a platform which provides al- 
most ideal conditions. It is, in a rather limited sense, an 
indication of the conditions that now prevail in some 
agencies, and it is exactly indicative of the tendency 
among the more progressive men engaged in advertising. 
This tendency, and the quality of the conditions which 
are being discredited and rejected, is clearly made ap- 
parent by a few paragraphs of the speech made by the 
author of the foregoing platform, when it was offered for 
the consideration of the association referred to; and the 
quotation is introduced here because it gives a clear 
view of the agent as he yet is and as he is sought to be 
raised up: 

"Paradoxically, the reason men do not get rich in the 
practise of advertising is that the advertising men them- 
selves, individually, are pursuing money as a sole ob- 
jective. They are, in consequence, too busy with their 
own little individual efforts at money-making to place 
advertising on a footing with the older professions and 
businesses which have attained that dignity and standing 
which are the essential foundations of real money-mak- 
ing- 

"Advertising men lack cohesion. They have devel- 
oped no serious and worthy class consciousness, and 
very little professional conscience. They have no partic- 
ular respect for their own profession, as such, and there- 
fore the public has none. 

"The public stands respectfully, almost in awe, in the 
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entry-way of the famous physician, lawyer, banker, or 
promoter. On the other hand, it expects to be courted 
by the advertising man — to play off one man against 
another until all are squeezed to the last penny; in short, 
to have its business competed for, on its own premises 
and at its own terms. 

*'The men who are making big money are those whose 
services are in demand at their own terms. As long as a 
man must hawk his services or wares he must accept the 
buyer's terms. 

"Supply exceeds demand, or the wares would not be 
hawked about. As long as supply exceeds demand, 
price and not value will be the basis of contract between 
advertisers and those who have advertising wares to 
sell. 

"The supply of real advertising service does not in 
fact exceed the demand. It appears to only because the 
real advertising men themselves are too busy, individu- 
ally, to get together and draw the distinction between 
the real and the spurious, and to educate the advertiser 
to their views by dignified insistence upon the distinc- 
tion. 

"We have no standards. Any one is at liberty to call 
himself an advertising man; whereas the majority of 
those who do so are merely good salesmen. 

"When publications and advertising agencies are 
more concerned with the furnishing of real advertising 
service than with the selling of such service as they may 
happen to have — when they are genuinely convinced 
that this is, in its finality, the most profitable as well as 
the only honest course — ^and when they insist, as one 
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man, that those who cannot meet this standard be looked 
upon as shysters and quacks are looked upon in other 
professions — then, and then only, will we have a digni- 
fied and an ethical profession, a real money-making pro- 
fession, a profession the services of which are in demand 
at a price proportionate to the wonderful constructive 
service which such a profession is able to render the 
business public." 

The extremely rapid development of advertising dur- 
ing the past quarter century, and the paucity of exact 
knowledge regarding it, opened a rich and alluring field 
to enterprising agents, and the opportunity was im* 
proved. The agents who came first into the field were 
little other than brokers in newspaper and magazine 
space, adding to this function the clerical labor of deal- 
ing with the mediums in the matter of checking inser- 
tions and paying bills. For this service they were paid by 
the mediun^, in the form of commissions. Not a few 
drew a revenue from the advertiser also, and many 
added to their commissions sums extracted from pub- 
lishers as allowances for "wrong insertions," "short 
measure," or some extremely technical faults which did 
not in the least impair the value of the advertisements. 
Some agencies regularly used forms of contracts which, 
by the many conditions, made it impossible for the pub- 
lishers to avoid many technical violations, and for these 
violations they were mulcted in "allowances" which had 
to be adjusted before payments were made. 

Up to a comparatively recent date practically every 
advertising agent, and every manager for large adver- 
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tisers, pursued this policy with publishers, to the utmost 
extent of the subserviency or timidity of the publishers. 
In short, the agency system had become permeated by 
practises which can only be described as graft. That 
condition has not been entirely eliminated. It prevails 
to an extent which still fosters in the public mind an idea 
that advertising is not a strictly business, nor a strictly 
honorable, proposition. It is necessary to recognize this 
condition in order to appreciate and correctly estimate 
the new order, which, while it has not been universally 
accepted, may fairly be said to now dominate the agency 
element in advertising. 

Gradually the agents who have intelligently studied 
advertising, and carefully noted its development from 
within and its modification because of the reception ac- 
corded it by the buying public, have come to consider 
advertising as business building — as salesmanship in the 
best sense. The logic of facts precludes all other assump- 
tions. This view necessitated radical changes in the 
practise of the agents. The better minority of them have 
become business promoters, and the work and sphere of 
the agent, in the sense of a broker of space and a keeper 
of accounts, has been relegated to clerks and stenog- 
raphers. 

Whereas the old-time agent began his work of launch- 
ing an advertising campaign by sending out orders to 
the mediums, and getting some electrotypes made of an 
advertisement he knew little about, and cared little, the 
modern agent begins by getting familiar with the article 
to be advertised. Then he studies the possible market 
for the article, and takes very careful note of the people 
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it will appeal to. He examines all the processes of manu- 
facture, and gets such expert mechanical advice as he 
needs to obtain a perfectly clear idea as to costs. Then 
he goes carefully into every detail of salesmanship with 
the sales-manager, considering with him the article, the 
package, the printed matter, the scheme for selling, and 
the advertising. At about this point he confers with the 
manufacturer about the advertising appropriation and 
the general scheme for the campaign. Then, having got 
his appropriation and a contract that allows him to do 
the best he can to secure success, he begins to think 
about mediums, methods, and copy; and finally, after 
the whole proposition has become plain to him, and he 
sees exactly what he wishes to do, he takes a quiet morn- 
ing and writes some copy. But even then it is a long way 
to the approved proofs, and the passed order sheet 
for insertions. Copy for advertisements is no longer 
"thrown off," or "ground out," in a spare half-hour be- 
tween customers' calls. It is a matter to which much 
study is given. All the information about the specified 
thing advertised to be obtained by careful examina- 
tion and study is used when the copy is written, and 
all the results of previous experiences, all that is known 
about the mediums to be used, and all that the writer has 
learned about the effective use of language; yes, and all 
he has learned about type, about the various methods of 
illustration, and about paper, printing ink, presses, bind- 
ing methods, and other things, also. To this store of 
special and general knowledge and information is added 
education, capacity, native ability, literary felicity, the 
whole sum of the writer's life and experience and 
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enthusiasm — all there is in him, and of him. 

After all, it is the enthusiasm that counts, in the work 
of the agent. The good agent gets full of enthusiasm by 
the time he is ready to prepare the copy. He is all the 
time considering a question of power. He is being pre- 
pared to do something notable in creative work. He is 
bringing his force, his ability, his knowledge, his power, 
into play to create business, to mould and conquer condi- 
tions, to dominate men, and induce them to do that 
which he desires. It is a battle of man against condi- 
tions, this managing of an advertising campaign— a 
battle the like of which does not occur in any other busi- 
ness, or department of business. 

The culmination of the advertising campaign, the 
flowering of the agent's work, is the making of the ad- 
vertisement. It is the cast of the dice. All of the other 
steps and features of the campaign are unobstructed, 
and demand only knowledge and industry. The result 
of the appeal to the prospective buyers cannot be accu- 
rately predicated. It is, in some measure, varying with 
dijBFerent propositions, always something of a gamble — 
as to whether the article advertised will prove itself a 
necessity, or whether the advertising will go straight to 
the favor of the potential buyers. We do not yet know 
enough about the habits of the human mind to enable 
us to make an appeal the answer to which can be pre- 
cisely foretold. 

Contrary to the assurances of the advertising schools, 
and the expectations of pupils of the many teachers of 
advertising, it is becoming increasingly evident that no 
method or course of instruction can make advertisement 
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writers. Instruction helps — does a great deal. But the 
copy-writers who write advertisements that "pull" up 
to the maximum per dollar put into the campaign are 
very much more than copy-writers, and many things of 
more importance before they are copy-wl'iters. No 
mere writer, however talented and skillful, can sit down 
at a desk and write copy for an important advertising 
campaign which will be as effective as the copy written 
by the man who has studied the whole question. In the 
one case, there is produced a cold, unsympathetic, 
academic, if clever and readable, piece of literary com- 
position, skillfully constructed to attract the attention of 
the reader without betraying the ignorance and lack of 
interest of the writer. In the other case, there is a state- 
ment straight from the heart of the writer, telling some 
of the things about the advertised article that he per- 
sonally knows about. This element of personal knowl- 
edge is a very great asset in any advertising campaign. 
It has been worked almost to death by the patent-medi- 
cine people, in their "testimonial" advertising campaign, 
but is still one of the most powerful and eflFective of all 
the advertising arguments that can be employed. It is 
absent from the advertisements produced by the copy- 
writer who does not also know all about the thing ad- 
vertised and the campaign planned to sell it. 

The man who has put himself into the campaign, who 
has planned it and who is to prosecute it, is the man to 
write the copy for the advertisements, exactly for the 
same reason that he is the only man who can advise the 
manufacturer, the sales manager, the financial manager, 
and the credit man. 
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Booklets, brocliures, leaflets, postcards, and the like, 
come into the classification of "direct advertising," 
They are so called because they have the field to them- 
selves when they come to the attention of the reader. 
There is nothing to distract his attention from them, as 
is the case with the advertising in periodicals, where 
there is not only the reading matter to demand some of 
his attention but there is the other advertising matter. 
In the periodicals it is more a matter of chance whether 
a certain advertisement is noticed at all. There is also 
the chance that the interest aroused in behalf of the 
other features — the reading matter or the other adver- 
tisements — may bring the attention of the reader to the 
advertisement in interest. There is danger that the ad- 
vertisement in the periodical may be missed on account 
of the other diverse interests for the reader, and there is 
hope that attention to it may be attracted through these 
very other interests. 

While the direct advertising proposition has the field 
of the reader's attention all to itself, it misses the advan- 
tage of many and diverse interests enjoyed by the peri- 
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odical. It is easy to reject the direct advertisement, and 
it is rejected if it does not make some very pertinent and 
interesting attack at the very moment of its first appear- 
ance in the reader's field of vision. The booklet, for ex- 
ample, has got to present a strong plea on the instant if 
it is going to be an effective advertising medium. It has 
the most difiicult ofiice to perform of any of the appeals 
that are made to the prospective purchaser. How is a 
booklet to be written and made to appeal to the reader — 
to in fact get the attention of the reader? We might omit 
from consideration the writing, because when a person 
begins to read a booklet the battle is substantially won; 
the peculiar difiiculty of the direct advertisement is over- 
come. The problem of the direct advertisement is, then. 
How can it be made so that it will be looked at, so that it 
will attract attention, quite apart from the substance or 
the quality of its contents? 

At this point it is of interest to consider briefly one of 
the more recent developments of the direct advertising 
idea, and probably the most successful of all the several 
phases it has of late assumed — the house organ. It ap- 
pears to be a fact that the house organ has a record of 
success unsurpassed by any of the other forms of direct 
advertising, and its development presents some ques- 
tions of the utmost interest and importance to advertisers 
in general. What has made the house organs so success- 
ful? The answer is. The interest they have for the reader 
apart from the business in the interest of which they are 
issued. There can be no other answer, and it is of the 
greatest importance to advertising in general. There is 
no more interesting development of advertising at this 
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time than the house organ, because it attracts the atten- 
tion of readers, is measurably exempt from the waste 
basket, and produces results far and away greater than 
those to the credit of any other style of direct advertis- 
ing, and much greater, in many instances, than those to 
the credit of the best periodical advertising. What is the 
reason? There is but one answer, so far as the experi- 
ment has furnished material for a definite answer. The 
house organs that have scored the definite successes, 
thus far, are interesting to the reader because of attri- 
butes quite foreign to their business motives. That is to 
say, they have ninety percent of interesting reading mat- 
ter to ten percent of advertising. It is with them pre- 
cisely as though one of the popular literary periodicals 
were to print only the advertisement of one business 
house, instead of printing those of a hundred or more. 
The attractive element of the successful house organsjs \ 
their lit erary contents, j)l u s the verv attractive tvpo- \ 
graphic get-up they all show. A nd the literary matter 
Tey mostly affect is very liuman and readable. It is 
literature devoid of the academic literary flavor q^ 
theoyerwrou ght fi gjah and form that pertain to much of 
that published in theperiodicals. It is very human litera- 
ture. ;:It would not be adjnitted to the standard maga- 
zines, but the people like to read it. There are several 
house organs which are eagerly waited and watched for 
by the hardened business men they are mailed to, and 
they are read.as soon as they appear. Possibly the adver- 
tising features are not read with the same avidity that 
the anecdotes, the little stories, the shrewd business 
pastel3> attract. in theiir own interest, but < there is^ the 
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favorable atmosphere thrown about them by the pleas- 
urably read literary matter, and some time that has its 
effect. The advertisements in the house organs, minor 
element though they are, are inunensely effective as 
business builders. They bring more returns than do the 
direct advertisements which have nothing but the adver- 
tising in them, such as booklets, brochures, etc. But it is 
to be said that the house organ has not attacked the 
same problems as the booklet, and that it is not suited 
for the same kind of advertising propaganda. 

The lesson of the house organ to advertising in gen- 
eral, and to all methods of direct advertising in particu- 
lar, is that advertising must be interesting, and that to 
make it interesting it is necessary to consider something 
beside the advertising motive in its literary and physical 
aspects. People are not interested in many advertising 
propositions. Their interest is to be aroused. It cannot 
be aroused by the mere statement to them that their at- 
tention and interest are desired. It is necessary to beguile 
them with something whose interesting element is uni- 
versal, and makes no demand for money, no suggestion 
of business. The appeal of the house organ, because of 
its catholic interest, is much wider than the appeal of any 
other variety of direct advertising. It goes, or may go, 
into many collateral lines of interest, and its advertising 
appeal is likely to travel out from the original reader; and 
it may thus come in contact with business the existence 
of which, or the location of which, must have been un- 
known to the house-organ advertiser. 

The booklet wholly devoted to the interests of the 
thing it advertises has a much more difficult task. To 
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arouse the interest of readers it has first to attract readers. 
If it is sent only to those who are perforce interested in 
the line of business it represents, there is the hope that 
self interest will suggest that it be examined and read. 
This is not a very well founded hope. The exigencies of 
modem business tend to the limitation of labor, and the 
definition of the duties of all employes. It is not usual to 
find office men who give much time to prospecting 
through second-class mail matter. It is entrusted to 
clerks, or is altogether n^lected. It is one of the more 
conunon experiences to meet men who say that they 
never pay any attention to this class of mail, who pro- 
claim that they never read advertising, and especially 
that they never look at circulars and booklets. There 
are, on the other hand, many business men who cause all 
such mail arriving in their offices to be carefully exam- 
ined, and that which concerns their business to be re- 
ferred to the appropriate manager or head, and after- 
wards filed. Some large advertisers listen to every so- 
licitor who calls, and examine all the soliciting letters 
and circulars; others will not see anybody, or read any- 
thing, except those representing the mediums they expect 
to use. The indirect advertisement goes to both classes. 
It is not considered at all, whatever its attractiveness 
may be, by one class, and is considered by the other 
class, whatever d^refe of ugliness its form suggests. 
: The problem is a very difficult one for the advertiser 
who. wishes to usift the booklet or the brochure or ..the 
circular. It suggests the limitation of the issuance of 
these advertising media. There have been far too many 
booklets,, and the like. There are so many of them 
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that they are a very decided nuisance in the business 
office, and many of them are without any sufficient rea- 
son for existence. There should never be a piece of ad- 
vertising issued that has not a sufficient cause for its 
existence. It should be sent only to the people who may 
be interested in it. It is as easy to sicken people with ad- 
vertising literature as with too much food. Houses that 
send floods of indirect advertising quickly earn the in- 
evitable reputation, and their matter ceases to be of in- 
terest. It is tossed into the waste basket regularly as soon 
as the name is caught sight of. Restraint must be prac- 
tised by advertisers in all lines, but it is more imperative 
in the line of direct advertising. In many instances it is 
better to consider what can be gained by not issuing the 
suggested booklet. If there is to be a booklet or a bro- 
chure or a circular or a form letter, let there be some- 
thing to be said in it that may be of use and profit to the 
recipients and is of importance to the advertiser. Then 
let it be strongly and effectively written, and attractively 
printed. 

The printing of the booklet is a matter that should 
have the most careful and liberal attention. It should 
not be determined by the house doing the advertising. 
They would not attempt to draw a brief to present to a 
court in a cause involving even one hundred dollars. 
Why should they attempt to determine the form of the 
appeal to purchasers, involving thousands of dollars, 
when they are not experts in the science of appealing to 
people? Give the matter into the charge of an expert, 
and an expert who is not connected with any printing 
establishment. There is one particular printer who can 
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do any given booklet better than any other printer, and 
the expert knows who he is. The solicitor for a printing 
house will advise in the interest of his employers, nat- 
urally and properly. Every printer has his peculiar style, 
and his particular outfit of type, etc. The solicitor is 
bound to advise the advertiser in accord with those limi- 
tations of his employers. The expert, if he merits the 
name, will select the printer best fitted, in material and 
method and taste, for the peculiar requirements of the 
job in hand. He will also, if allowed to do so, fix all of 
the elements that affect the public to be appealed to, as 
the illustrations, the form, the paper, the color-scheme, 
and all of the physical features. It is an unfortunate fact, 
which is being remedied to some extent, that the average 
printer is not fitted to plan the effective booklet. A few 
are, but have made themselves competent by employing 
acknowledged experts and allowing them wide latitude 
in the matter of material and processes. The man who 
plans a booklet must have a free hand. He must first 
consider the class of people it is to go to, and have them 
always in mind. It is useless to frame an appeal to mid- 
dle-class people in the terms and with the form that 
would be most effective with the extremely wealthy or 
the highly cultured ; yet something like this is constantly 
being done. If artists, for example, are to be appealed to 
the halftones used must be very carefully made, and they 
must be hand engraved, and printed with all the care 
and intelligence the best halftone printer available is able 
to give them. It would be suicidal to neglect these pre- 
cautionary refinements. But if the appeal is to be made 
to workingmen, or to any class not particularly inter- 
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ested or informed in art, it would be a waste of money to 
have the halftones hand engraved or to pay an expert 
printer to print them. It might even be a waste, and a 
mistake, to have the halftones. Probably line cuts would 
do as well, or better, and admit of the use of less costly 
paper. 

A common fault with much of this class of advertising 
matter has been that too much attention, comparatively, 
has been devoted to the cover design and not enough to 
the typography of the inside pages. The covers have 
been none too handsome or strong, but the typography 
has been weak, chaotic, or inharmonious. Type is not 
an elastic element, except as to variety. There are series 
enough to admit of the right selection for any kind of a 
job. The trouble is that printers have neglected typog- 
raphy, while they have been developing presswork and 
designing and the printing of halftones. In a given 
quantity of booklets, and the like, there will be found 
many excellent covers, much good halftone work, and 
but few good typographic schemes. The format is also 
often neglected. The pages are apt to be too large, and 
awkwardly placed on the paper. 

It is often difficult to improve these matters; but, even 
while one is thinking so, along comes some example that 
shows all these obstacles successfully surmounted, and 
the pessimistic critic is utterly confounded. We have 
been, and still are, too prone to consider type incapable 
of elastic treatment. We make a very great mistake. 
Types are not as ductile as the painter's brush; at least 
not in the same way. But effects can be produced with 
types that are of the same nature as the effects upon 
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How to Bake Beans 

We have no secrets, madam. We are going to tell how 
you — if you had the facilities — could bake Pork and Beans 
exactly as good as Van Camp's. 



Get the choicest of Michigan beans, picked over 
by hand. Get only the whitest, the plumpest, the 
fullest-grown. Have them all of one size. 

You will need to pay from six to eight times 
what some beans would cost, but they're worth it. 

Soak the beans over night, then parboil them. 

Now comes the impossible. The beans must be 
baked in live steam, and you lack it. That steam 
must be superheated to 24S degrees. 

Dry heat won't do. You can't supply enough 
dry heat without burning the beans to a cnsp. 

Then the beans must be baked in small parcels 
— we bake in the cans. That's so the full heat of 
the oven can attack every particle. Otherwise the 
beans will not be digestible. They will ferment and 
form gas as do your home-baked beans now. 

Bake the tomato sauce with the beans — bake it 
into them. That's how we get our delicious blend. 

When the beans are baked until they are mealy, 
surround the can with cold water. That stopa the 



baking instantly, and sets the blend and savor. 
Then you will have beans that 'are wholly 
digestible. All beans will be baked alike, yet not 
a skin will be broken. The beans will be nuccy 
because they are whole. 

Then the tomato sauce — that's impossible for 
you. It must be made from whole, vine-ryiened 
tomatoes, picked when the juice fairly sparkles. 

When you buy the sauce, you rarely know what 
you arc getting. If it is made from tomatoes picked 
green, it lacks zest. If made of Kraps from a can- 
ning factory, it lacks richness. 

Some tomato sauce is sold ready-made for exactly 
one-fifth what we spend to make ours. 

Our point is this: It isn't your fault that home- 
baked beans are mushy and broken — crisped on the 
top and half-baked in the middle. That they are 
neither nutty nor mealy — nor even digestible. 
That they always ferment and form gaa. It ia 
simply your lack of facilities. 



Yaii@nip*s 

PORKah'BEANS 



The best way is to let us cook them for you. We have all the facilities. 
Let us furnish the meals — fresh and savory — ready for instant serving. 



Think how unwise it it to bake your own beam when 
you can cet Van Camp'i. Here is Nature's choicest food — 
84 per cent nucriment. More food value than meat at a third 
the coal. A food you should aerve at least three times a week. 

Think what you are miaiing. and what your people 



are missing when you spoil such a dish as that. 
Leave the choice to your people. Ask them which beaiis 
they want. And be glad of their choice. For. if ihcy like 
Van Camp't, (e« the bother you save. Aod see what yo» 
save on your meat bills. 



Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 



The Van Camp Packing Company, ^^T" Indianapolis, Ind. 



A LadUs* Home Journal page. Fine in all respects, except balance 
Courtesy the Van Camp Company 
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which the painter depends. The trouble is largely with 
the typographers and not with the types. If we know 
what we want to do with types we can generally find a 
way to do it. The printers of today do not, generally, 
know what to do with the types they have. The decay 
of the apprentice system has greatly reduced the sum of 
knowledge in print shops. This has been followed by a 
process of specialization that has pretty well destroyed 
the old ideas of a printer, and has taken out of the busi- 
ness a virile quality that must be compensated for. 

While the printers are doing much to restore to their 
work the power it had when their craft was in its heyday, 
they are handicapped by certain conditions which make 
progress slow and uncertain. The advertiser needs to 
resort to the independent expert, unattached to any 
printing concern. In fact, many printers are coming to 
the position that it is not for them to furnish expert ser- 
vice in planning the work they execute, while a few are 
developing that feature. 

In the making of the pamphlet, the booklet, the bro- 
chure, the catalogue, or any of the variants of the pamph- 
let, the bookmaking rules ought to control. Bookmaking 
is a distinct branch of printing. The general printer can- 
not make a bookish book, nor can the book printer turn 
out good job work. This condition accounts for the 
weak features of many of the booklets, etc. They lack 
the bookmaking touch. They have pages which are not 
properiy proportioned, because the rules applying to 
book pages are not considered; the pages have not the 
proper tone, because the question of tone is more partic- 
ularly a bookmaking problem; the pages are not proper- 
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ly imposed, because the matter of margins is a rather 
abstruse element of the book printer's art, and one, it 
must be confessed, that the book printer does not him- 
self understand any too well or practise any too consist- 
ently; the booklet page may be lacking in the element 
of harmony — harmony with the motive of the cover or 
the advertising motive, or both; and this again is a book- 
making tenet which is not considered of much impor- 
tance in the job office, though it should be. These things, 
which are too evident in the pamphlet work of the job 
printers, are within the province of the expert in adver- 
tising printing who is worthy of that designation; and 
they form another strong argument in favor of his em- 
ployment by the advertiser who wishes his printed matter 
to net him the maximum of the probabilities his propo- 
sition justifies him in expecting to realize. 

There is, of course, but one reason for having booklets, 
etc., made as well as they can be made, and that is the 
money reason. When advertising is planned it is only 
just to require that it stall have all the drawing power 
possible, and it cannot have all possible power if it is not 
made in s\ich fashion as will appeal to the readers in the 
strongest and most agreeable manner. 
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Not enough importance has been attached to the adver- 
tising value of the business letter, and the conditions and 
conduct of business correspondence. 

This department of business, which is regarded by 
many business concerns as merely executive in its nature, 
has an advertising value second to no other branch of the 
executive departments, and scarcely second to the pro- 
motive work of the advertising department itself. While 
there are various uses made of letters in definite adver- 
tising campaigns , it may be said that the letter itself as an 
advertising factor is not appreciated. It is almost a 
neglected factor in many houses that expend great 
sums for advertising. 
r Letters may be a very powerful factor of direct adver- 
1 tising, and every letter of whatever nature sent out by a 
\ business concern is bound to exercise a strong and per- 
/ sistent indirect advertising force. 

Letters have the field to themselves. Their appeal to 
the business man is next to the personal appeal. They 
have the man by himself. His attention is fixed upon the 
letter. It is speaking to him, with the authority and al- 
most with the voice, of another business man whom he 
knows and with whom he probably has, or contemplates, 
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business relations. There is nothing before his eyes or in 
his mind but the letter and the message of the le tter. 
The substance of the letter may be far removed from 
advertising, but the letter itself is advertising the writer. 
The contents of the letter may indeed be of an agreeable 
or a disagreeable nature, according to the necessities of 
the occasion which prompted its writing, but the manner 
of the expression of the message affects the man who 
reads it; the paper, the typewriting, the form, the printed 
heading, all affect the reader, sometimes more power- 
fully than the subject matter. 

The writing of letters for the express purpose of so- 
liciting business is one of the forms of direct advertising, 
and one of the forms which is grossly abused, as well as 
immensely effective* That is not the kind of letter 
treated of in this chapter. Here we are to consider the 
incidental advertising value of business correspondence, 
which is, after all, its greatest advertising value. 

The letter is a powerful factor in the personal relation- 
ship of men who are doing business together. The points 
that are important, in this sense, are the language of the 
letter, the form, the typing, the heading, the paper. 

The correspondent for a business house has a great 
opportunity to be of the greatest advertising value to it. 
Not only is it necessary that business letters be plain and 
explicit in statement, so that there shall result no misun- 
derstanding, but they should be couched in terms which 
make for friendliness rather than coolness. It is the fault 
of much business correspondence that it does not partake 
of the personality of the writer. What is more discourag- 
ing, more cooling, more distasteful to the recipient, than 
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to get a letter rubber-stamped, "Dictated by John 
Jones, but not read and signed by himP" It is almost an 
insult to send out such letters; but they are sent, thous- 
ands of them daily. If Mr. Jones cannot sign his letters, 
let him delegate that task to a clerk, or to the typist, and 
thus save the feelings of his correspondents, and his own 
bona fides. If he writes the letter he cannot shift the re- 
sponsibility for its statements upon the typist, as he tries 
to do when he uses that rubber stamp, nor can he deny 
responsibility to his correspondent, as he manifestly in- 
tends. Of like nature is the command printed on some 
stationery, "Address all letters to the house." Men who 
write business letters are supposed to have enough in- 
telligence to address them properly, and it is an imposi- 
tion to ask them to address them in any particular way. 
Business houses can have whatever rules they please as 
to the opening of letters, but they have no right to go to 
the offices of their correspondents and make rules to 
apply to the letters written there. Such a request, or 
command, is not well received by correspondents, and is 
an item of adverse advertising influence which may as 
well be omitted from the stationery of progressive con- 
cerns. 

The language of the business letter should always be 
courteous, but not sycophantic. It should be to the 
point, though not brusque. It should be clear, and leave 
no loophole for misunderstandings. It should have as 
personal a tone as is justified by the relations of the 
writer 4nd the recipient. It should not be stiff, but al- 
ways dignified. It should be as nearly like the personal 
conversation of the parties, should they happen to talk 
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instead of write, as possible, having always in mind that 
a letter has not the advantage of the inflections of the 
voice, of the interpretation of the eyes, and the manner of 
the speaker, and allows no second explanatory or modi- 
fying remark. 

The letter should be typed attractively. Insist that 
your typewriter shall be able to compose your letters 
with as much skill as an expert printer would bring to 
the task of composing a booklet page. Most business 
letters are very unattractively typed, while a little atten- 
tion to a few fundamental principles would make of 
them attractive and pleasing objects. Every letter should 
be subject to treatment calculated to make of it a well 
balanced, properly proportioned, symmetrical, har- 
monious, piece of advertising literature, as it should be 
considered. To do so does not involve the waste of time, 
nor the possession of extraordinary talents on the part of 
the typist. The letter should be placed on the paper as 
the page of a booklet is placed on its paper. It should 
appear in a harmonious block, centered somewhat above 
the center of the sheet, with the length of the lines ad- 
justed according to the amount of matter to be written. 
If there is but little matter, the lines should be short, and 
the salutation and addreiss and signature be ^o placed as 
to assist in making a body of written matter that will con- 
form to the outlines of the sheet, and make a properly 
balanced letter. This matter should be a part of the in- 
struction given stenographers and typists At the com- 
mercial schools, and the schools conducted by the type- 
writer manufacturers, but it is not. Almost invariably 
the graduate from these schools must be trained anew 
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when he takes a position in a business oflSce, if he is ex- 
pected to write good letters. As affecting the appear- 
ance of a letter, the matter of punctuation deserves some 
attention. Punctuation is calculated to make clear the 
matter being written. It is applied in a far too arbitrary 
manner, to letters. Every point made by the tj^pewriter 
is, in a sense, a disfigurement to the letter, since the 
makers of typewriters have not yet so adjusted the 
points that they will not punch through the paper. But it 
is not necessary to use points after the words in the lines 
devoted to the salutation, the address, and the signature, 
except to denote abbreviations. It is better not to use 
them. The sense is exactly as apparent, and the letter 
gains in smoothness and legibility. It is unnecessary, 
and absurd, to place a colon after the name of the man 
or firm addressed, when there is nothing more to appear 
on that line, as it is unnecessary and foolish to place a 
cbnmia after the phrase, "Yours very truly," when it is 
followed by nothing. Attention to this suggestion will be 
found to improve the appearance of typed letters,, and 
already many concerns have adopted the rule. ,: : 

The printing on a letter heading, whether it be typog- 
raphy, lithography, pen drawn, photo engravied, or cut 
in copper or steel, should be simply designed, restrained 
as to decoration or ornament, brief, and well printed. 
There.is no occasion to load a l etter-heading with a mass 
of- detail or argumentative matter.. It should state, the 
name and location of the concern, and the J^ature of its 
business. There is seldom occasion for much more than 
this, and if there is more it is usually a disadvantage. A 
letter, heading covered with a mass of printing, ror pic- 
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tures of the article manufactured or the factories in 
which it is made, is generally irritating to the reader of 
the letter and an element of weakness rather than 
strength in the negotiation the letter is intended to fur- 
ther. The letter heading is, for the most part, strictly 
secondary to the letter, and it should not intrude upon 
the attention of the reader sujBSciently to distract his at- 
tention from the matter the letter treats of. Its office is to 
give character to the sheet the letter is written upon, and 
keep certain information before the reader. It ought to 
be an element making for the general agreeable sensa- 
tion the letter wishes to inspire in the reader's mind, and 
nothing more, in the way of advertising or information. 
If it is necessary to give the readers of letters details it is 
better to have a slip, a leaflet, or a booklet, to inclose 
with the letter than to load the letter sheet with a mass of 
irritating and confusing detail. The insert will be laid 
aside, and if it is of interest to the recipient it will be read. 
The letter heading should be printed in strict accord 
with the rules of art that apply to high class composition, 
because it is of the greatest importance that the letter 
sheet, with the written message upon it, shall be an 
agreeable object before the eyes of the recipient. This is 
a point of the utmost importance. We wish to get at our 
correspondents in the most favorable manner. To do so 
all the conditions attending the reading of our letter, 
which we control, should be made to play up to our ad- 
vantage. The business man will take more kindly to the 
letter which is, in all its elements, agreeable to his sense 
of beauty and harmony, as he goes through the pile be- 
fore him. We need all the advantage we can possibly 
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command. We can command the conditions of our own 
stationery and letter-writing, and if we do not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity it presents to us, to the ut- 
most, we are not good advertisers, we are not good busi- 
ness men. It is as economical to set aside a certain 
amount of money to be weekly burned as it is to neglect 
this important matter of making our stationery as attrac- 
tive as it can be made. 

To get the maximum of advertising value in the busi- 
ness stationery it should be suflScient to advise that ex- 
perts in the line of printers, or engravers, be consulted; 
but it does not quite suflSce to do that. There are experts 
who would consider the whole question and produce the 
proper result. There are many who ought to be experts, 
and who advertise themselves as such, who would prob- 
ably fail to produce the proper results. Therefore it is 
for the business man to consider the matter for himself. 

The paper is, after all, the basis of good stationery, 
and it is upon the paper that the effective letter heading 
must be built. Paper furnishes the business man with an 
opportunity to do very effective advertising, while sup- 
plying one of the ordinary needs of his business. It is 
made in so many handsome and useful varieties, and 
with so many finishes and colorings, that it may be made 
to serve the purposes of advertising in more than one 
way. Not only may the business man provide himself 
with office stationery that shall have a high degree of ad- 
vertising efficiency, but he may avail himself of the op- 
portunity the paper makers present to establish for him- 
self what amounts to a trade mark value, by the use of a 
distinctive paper for all purposes. Many of the shades 
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offered by several of the leading makers lend themselves 
to this purpose happily, and if white paper be selected 
for the stationery it is possible to make it distinctive by 
varying the color of the ink, the form of the typography, 
the size and shape of the sheets, and in other ways. The 
possibilities in this line have been realized by but a few 
concerns, and the field is practically open to the enter- 
prising business man who wishes to build up a perma- 
nent reputation with as little cost as is consistent with 
good business. 

The whole subject of the stationery, and the advertis- 
ing that can be got out of it, is large, and there is ample 
room for original effort. The letter comes to the atten- 
tion of the reader at a time, and in a manner, most aus- 
picious. He is relaxed, and is expectant. His attention 
is concentrated on the letters he is to read. There are no 
distractions, nothing to interfere with the suggestion that 
good stationery and well written letters make. It is one 
of the most obvious propositions in the whole advertising 
field, that advantage should be taken of the opportunity 
of the letter. Full appreciation of the extent of this op- 
portunity must result from a little thought. 

The letter heading — the whole range of stationery that 
comes to the attention of the customers, or the prospec- 
tive customers, of a mercantile or manufacturing con- 
cern — should be designed with the single purpose in 
mind of attracting the agreeable attention of whoever 
reads the letters sent out. This does not mean that the 
taste of the managers or the owners be allowed to dic- 
tate, but that an effort be made to produce something 
that may be expected to please the average taste of the 
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average customer. It may be all right for the banker to 
use a severely restrained steel die for his stationery, be- 
cause the majority of the readers of his letters will ap- 
prove of it. But it might be folly for the butcher, or the 
grocer, to indulge in that sort of printing, though the 
grocer and the butcher might be personally as apprecia- 
tive of its beauties as the banker. 

There has prevailed the singularly false notion, with 
regard to the business stationery, that it concerned the 
firm using it only, and could be of no interest or bene- 
fit to anyone else. That idea is yet far too prevalent. It 
is, in a sense, true. But why should a business man be 
scrupulous in his dress, and for business reasqps, and at 
the same time allow himself to be represented in the 
offices of his correspondents by cheap, inartistic, un- 
pleasing, stationer}^? The letter is the man's deputy. He 
cannot visit all of his business associates and so he sends 
them letters. If he were to visit them he would go well 
dressed, clean shaven, with pleasant words in his mouth, 
and a general desire and resolve to please and entertain 
and win. If he sends letters, in lieu of going, ought he 
not to consider their effect as seriously as he considers all 
of the details of the personal visit? There is more profit in 
sending a good letter than in making an agreeable call, 
since the letter is not capable of inspiring any personal 
attention or restraining any suggested criticism. The 
letter is a passive agent, save in so far as it is made agree- 
able in substance and form. 

These suggestions have not the merit of originality 
nor novelty. They will seem trite and unnecessary to 
many, but to many they should suggest a source of profit 
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that they are now neglecting. There is nothing abstruse 
in making the letter do a large advertising work. No 
books have to be studied, no time has to be devoted to 
the matter, no expert has to be employed. There is not 
necessarily any additional expense, as the cheapest sta- 
tionery may as easily be well printed as ill printed. The 
advantage of this suggestion is all with the business man. 
It is simply a matter of whether he thinks it profitable to 
reach out and take the additional business and the 
greater profits. 
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There is, io America, no union of advertising men, 
DO serious attempt to eitlier train and improve the men 
who practise advertising for a business or to promote 
advertising. Such attempts as have been made to rega- 
late the practise of advertising have been neither al- 
together wisely conceived nor vigorously prosecuted. 
There are many clubs and organizations of advertisers 
and advertising men, but none of them has been con- 
cerned with the promotion of advertising. All of them 
have been devoted to the promotion of business, or the 
promotion of cities, by means of advertising. 

The consequence is that advertising has not been pro- 
moted. There are many men in the advertising business 
who have very correct conceptions of advertising as a 
great business and sociological force; and they are all 
concerned with applying advertising to the pn^lem of 
getting business — the use of the toot rather than the per- 
fecting of the tool. 

The associations of advertising men, and advertisers, 
have concerned themselves with the social elements, or 
with some of the disconnected and more or less su[»erfi- 
cial aspects attending the application of advertising to 
business promotion. Nowhere has there been systematic 
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attempts to spread the doctrine of advertising among 
the non-advertising business concerns, except so far as it 
may have been done by individuals or trade papers, and 
this effort has necessarily been narrow and confined to 
special interests; generally, to small fractions of special 
interests. 

Is there any other large business in the same parlous 
state? Advertising is not taught, and it is not promoted. 
To one concern that advertises, and profits through ad- 
vertising, there are a thousand that might profit if their 
conductors could be convinced that advertising is a busi- 
ness proposition. And advertisers are making little ef- 
fort to convince them. 

The gospel of advertising needs to be preached. But 
who is to be the preacher.? There is a history back of 
the advertising that we know which is not sweet to re- 
member, and which we do not like to tell or be reminded 
of. Even today the practise of advertising, by many of 
the concerns engaged in the business, is not of the kind 
we are proud to refer to. 

There are two things that are urgently necessary in 
the advertising business: 

Putting the practise of advertising upon a basis such 
as all other professions have for their foundations. 

Promoting advertising among non-advertisers. 

The profession of advertising owes it to itself to first 
take action upon the first mentioned proposition, and 
then to seriously consider the second. 

There are no recognized standards in advertising, 
either fixing the efficiency of the practitioners or pre- 
scribing the methods and limitations of their work. 
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There is nothing to prevent anybody posing as an ad- 
vertising expert, or opening an office as an advertising 
agent. There might be some difficulty, at first, in getting 
full "recognition" from some of the magazines and 
newspapers; but any agent who has business to give out 
can be sure of getting his commissions, and being ac- 
corded all the recognition he needs for the practical 
conduct of his business; and no questions as to his com- 
petency or experience will be put to him. Some publish- 
ers will wish to know if he will be able and willing to 
pay his bills, but the great mass will not concern them- 
selves with that matter, until after they may have been 
let in for a big line of credit to the agent, and he may have 
become slow in remitting. The question of the agent's 
ability to properly serve his clients cuts little figure, at 
the outset of his career, or at any other time. If an agent 
pays his bills promptly, the publishers do not worry 
about the quality of the service he renders his clients, as 
a rule. A few publishers do. 

Nothing is more manifest than that there should be 
some standard for the agent; that he should know some- 
thing about the business, and be in other respects in a 
position to give good service to his clients, and to deal 
justly with the publishers. In the history of advertising 
there is a large element of the gambler who stacks the 
cards. It is the largest element in the history of adver- 
tising. It overshadows the good there is in the record, 
and very strongly tinges the popular notion of the busi- 
ness. Even now, advertising is looked upon as a gam- 
ble, at best; and the men are rare who willingly admit 
that it is a reputable and scientific profession. The men 
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Id the business are responsible for this view, and doubly 
. responsible for its persistence. It can only be eliminated 
from the popular mind by the adoption of a course calcu- 
lated to show that anything short of ability and honesty 
is no longer possible, 
i The most imminent problem now before the adver- 

tising profession is this question of legitimizing and stan- 
dardizing the work of the advertising men. It is second 
in importance to the problem of spreading the doctrine 
of advertising abroad among all business, but it should 
precede that. There is now not the proper basis upon 
which to rest a general propaganda for advertising, be- 
cause no man can define it, and no man can guarantee 
to new advertisers that they will not fall into the hands 
of incompetent or dishonest agents. There has been 
a sufficient excuse for the chaos that reigned in adver- 
tising, in that it was so young a business that no one 
knew what its metes and bounds would be, in what di- 
rection it would develop, how it might settle into the 
form of a profession or a science, what the professor's 
qualifications ought to be, and whether or not it might 
continue to yield such returns as would ensure its perma- 
nency. These uncertainties have disappeared. They 
have become definite, and there is now a body of knowl- 
edge of sufiicient volume and certitude to dispose of all 
of them. There is no longer excuse for leaving advertis- 
ing the sport of any wanton who wishes to use it to cloak 
his schemes to get unearned profits; or of any luckless 
person who having failed in other lines of business wishes 
to take up advertising as a crutch; or even of the honest 
but manifestly incompetent person, whose muddling 
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causes as much loss as the more conscious misdirection 
of the others named. 

The vast sums expended in advertising seem sufficient 
warrant for the argument that advertising ought to be 
put upon a better and more luminous basis. It is quite 
true that the large advertisers protect themselves, but 
they do it at great cost, and by creating for each those 
conditions which ought to exist for all, and be adminis- 
tered automatically. The present condition in advertis- 
ing is about what it would be in medicine if doctors did 
not have to be licensed by the state, or lawyers by the 
courts. If anybody could administer medicine, or treat 
disease, there would be some pretty lively criticism. If 
anybody could practise law, irrespective of the amount 
or quality of knowledge he might have, there would be 
some more lively criticism. But anybody can engage in 
the advertising business — a business depen ing as much 
upon technical knowledge as do the businesses of the 
doctor and the lawyer, and involving as large interests, 
if not actually the issues of life and death. Certainly, 
there are as large money interests involved in advertising 
as in the other professions, and as yet there is no sort 
of a safeguard provided for the advertiser, except his 
own shrewdness and caution. There is not even any way 
by which he can be assured that the man who applies to 
him as an advertising expert knows the rudiments of 
the business, except by the man's word. He cannot even 
know that the applicant associates with other advertise 
ing men, since there is no association or society to which 
many advertising men belong. If he is able to say that 
he is a member of some club, or league, or association, 
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the advertiser knows that there are no such bodies 
which can confer any business distinction upon their 
members, the largest and best known being chiefly 
social clubs. 

The standardization of advertising practise, and the 
qualifications of the man who assumes to practise the 
business, demands the earnest attention of the men in the 
business, to the end that it may be raised to the plane of 
the other quasi business professions, and to the end that 
it may be freed from the reputation of mountebankry 
that clings to it; that it may be made in fact what we 
believe it actually to be — a great and honorable and 
profitable profession. 

When we have defined what advertising is, and have 
made of it the profession we esteem it to be, through hav- 
ing adopted professional methods and standards in its 
prosecution, it will be time to consider the promotion of 
advertising into all lines of business, on a business basis. 

This promotion of advertising is the greatest task now 
fronting those advertising men who believe their vocation 
is comparable to the so-called learned professions; and 
there happily are many such earnest men in the business. 
How this task shall be attempted is the great advertising 
problem of the day. It is conceded that advertising is in 
its infancy; that it is not utilized to the extent of one per- 
cent of its potential power; that it is capable of being 
employed for the promotion of about every good thing 
and cause that our civilization is interested in. 

It is a mistake to consider that advertising is a business 
proposition, exclusively. It has been so believed, because 
business is the first to seize upon the principle of publicity 
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and work it with the semblance of earnestness and sys- 
tern. It is however as potent an agent in promoting 
morality, religion, civic virtue, and all other varieties of 
righteousness, as for the promotion of the sale of goods. 
While we are not especially interested in the development 
of advertising as a great moral force, in this connection, 
it is plain that advertisers must accord to advertising the 
full measure of its potentiality if they are to get from it 
the greatest eflSciency for their own purposes. It is neces- 
sary to know the true nature of the force they wish to 
invoke for their own profit. 

The value and force of publicity is being demonstrated 
very convincingly these days. It is being proved, over 
and over, that if a thing is right, and the people are told 
about it, it will be accomplished. Publicity answers about 
all the questions connected with civil government, 
national, state and municipal. It is only to tell the people, 
and get them to have faith in the sources of information 
and its truth, and almost anything in the way of change 
or reform may be accomplished. This is vouched for 
by the most successful and skillful of the municipal re- 
formers, as well as by the most skillful of .city promoters. 
Tell the people what it is that they are asked to do, and 
why, and it will be done, if it is right and proper. It is 
so also in advertising. It is that the people be told, and 
. convinced that it is for their benefit. But so long as the 
. word ''advertising" is used, and no further attempt 
made to give it its proper meaning with the people, so 
long will it be found difficult to win all the people to an 
advertising proposition. 
u Advertisers have got to teach the people to trust them, 
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to believe what they say. But how can that be accom- 
plished when there are among the advertisers themselves 
no standards, and no agreement as to what those stand- 
ards should be? When there are standards, when there 
is agreement, when there is a creed for the advertiser, 
when there is something more authoritative than indi- 
vidual opinion to present to the prospect, there may be 
a great revival in advertising. At present, it needs the 
services of an evangelist. There will come the man who 
will be able to lift advertising out of the convention it is 
now smothering in and make of it an opportunity for 
fame and fortune, for himself at least. While there are 
nine-tenths of the business concerns that might benefit 
by advertising stiflSy refusing to adopt it, what is the 
matter? What are the advertising men doing? What are 
the great advertising mediums doing, that they are not 
organized to advertise advertising? 

It is a true tradition in advertising circles that the best 
and most successful advertising men, so far as their work 
for their clients is concerned, are incapable of advertising 
their own business. This being so, it is seen with greater 
clearness that there is an opportunity for another kind of 
; advertising expert — the man who can advertise adver- 
tising. 

The question is big enough to attract the earnest atten- 
tion of the managers of the big magazines and news- 
papers. What if two or three hundred of them should 
unite in a campaign to spread abroad the true doctrine of 
, advertising, without any reference to any paper or maga- 
zine? Could anything be more effective to bring them 
business — all of them? There needs to be missionary 
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work done, and done through some agency quite remov- 
ed from solicitation for the benefit of one periodical, or 
many periodicals. When the agent of a publication 
preaches advertising, and expounds the true doctrine, 
his bona fides are suspected, and it is impossible for him 
to establish them. There is the selfish motive, and how- 
ever sincere the agent may be, that motive shines in the 
eyes of the listener, and distorts his judgment. 

What then shall be done to advertise advertising? It 
is not easy to say, except to say that there must be much 
preaching by many preachers. Advertising solicitors 
can do much, by informing themselves, and preaching 
the true doctrine whenever they can secure an auditor. 
The advertising journals can do much— much more than 
they are doing. They can turn from trivialities, and ex- 
pound. They devote too much space to recording the 
facts about advertising, the personalities, the motions, 
and not enough to the force itself. It is to be remember- 
ed, by the editors as well as by the professors of adver- 
tising, that it is a very new and raw element in this life 
we are living, and the people do not know much about 
it. It is necessary to preach and expound about the funda- 
mentals, in season and out of season. A great majority 
of professional advertisers look upon their vocation as 
summed up in the act of selling space. Most business men 
think of it as the buying of space. There is relatively 
but little eflFort made to creat a different view. Yet if that 
different view could be instilled into the consciousnesses 
of the business men whose business might be benefited 
by advertising, the labor of solicitation would be wonder- 
fully lessened. 
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Many advertising men cling to the selfish view. They 
will not "give away" their secrets of the trade ! Bless their 
slow souls ! they need to know that for every one of their 
trade secrets that they "give away" through association 
with others they are likely to get ten that are better than 
theirs. The very wisest man in any trade or calling or 
guild gets more than he gives, from association with his 
fellows, and from frank exchange of ideas, methods, and 
plans. Of aU the modem businesses, advertising men are 
perhaps the most loath to fraternize, in the true and 
whole hearted sense; give to whoever comes the sum of 
their experience, the gist of their knowledge, the fruits 
of their experience, their hopes, their aspirations, their 
resolves. Yet it will pay them all big dividends to put 
into the common store the whole of themselves, and their 
knowledge and skill, and help to diffuse it through the 
whole potential advertising field. None of them know 
too much about advertising. All of them may learn 
something of the other men. The sum of the knowledge 
of all is likely to be none too great to employ upon the 
non-advertisers, to bring them to the knowledge of what 
advertising can do for them. 
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